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I 
INTRODUCTORY 


REMEMBER so well H. D. G. Leveson- 

Gower, a member of the _ Selection 
Committee, coming to me and saying, prior to 
the first Test played at Birmingham, that he 
was certain young Hobbs was.a fine batsman, 
and that he felt sure I would be pleased with 
him, and that he was anxious for him to be 
imcluded in the England Eleven. I knew 
nothing about him then, but I replied that it 
was good enough for me, after listening to the 
Surrey skipper’s description of this young 
player. We won that match by ten wickets, 
and I was not the least bit perturbed about our 
getting the hundred runs wanted, in our second 
innings, on a by no means difficult wicket. 

It is not often that a young batsman playing 


in his first Test opens the innings; but I put 
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Hobbs in with C. B. Fry, and both batsmen 
played so well that the runs were made without 
loss, each player making his fifty. After the 
inpings was over, the Surrey skipper, beaming all 
over, asked me what I thought of Hobbs, and I 
replied that, ‘‘ Strongly as you advocated his 
claims, you did not paint him in sufficiently 
strong colours.’’ 

That seems but yesterday, and Hobbs is a 
good deal older now than I was then. I would 
sooner watch him to-day than anyone else, and 
his performances of late have been exceptional 
for a batsman of his years, especially so when 
we remember that he underwent a_ serious 
operation three years ago, which appeared to 
have the effect of unbalancing the English 
batting for the remainder of the Test matches. 


Hobbs’s Natural Ability. 


His greatness as a batsman is undoubtedly 


due to natural ability, founded on the soundest . 


principles, and by his leading a true athlete’s 
life throughout his career. If we could find 
half a dozen batsmen half as good as him when 


these pictures were kindly taken for me by 


Messrs. Cherry Kearton, Ltd., we would not 
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be long in scoring big totals against this 
Australian Eleven of 1926. Any doctor will 
tell you that it takes two years to get over an 
operation for appendicitis, and in the coming 
Tests I am hoping that our players will realize 
that Hobbs cannot go quite the wonderful pace 
of old, although he can still keep up a right 
merry one. 

I have never yet seen, and never expect to 
see, Hobbs play a bad innings on any wicket, 
good or indifferent. It is almost impossible for 
him to do so. In a big innings it is usual and 
generally imperative for a batsman who has left 
forty years behind him, to play quietly at odd 
times in that innings, for the purpose of resting 
or nursing his strength; but Hobbs is the 
youngest batsman for his age I have ever seen, 
and his alteration in his play to-day, compared 
with that of the season of 1914, when these 
pictures were taken, is very slight, and only 
perceptible to those who understand the finer 
points of batting. 


The Two-eyed Stance. 
The two-eyed stance with the left shoulder 
pulled off the line of the ball, in the opinion of 
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many who have represented England in the 
past, has been responsible for a lot of our defeats 
in the more recent years, and where some try 
to help to keep our young players from falling 
into errors likely to prevent them from reaching 
the top class, there is always the extra clever 
person who will inform the world that Hobbs 
himself has the two-eyed stance, solely for the 
purpose of making trouble. But these pictures 
prove conclusively that the left shoulder is right 
there in every drive he brings off. In fact, it 
has all appeared in print. . 

Then we have an England bowler scoffing 
at advice to young players to keep their left 
shoulder well forward, giving it out to the world 
of cricket as he did, that he would like to bowl 
to these young men at both ends. In less than 
a fortnight, a young Cambridge batsman in the — 
Gentlemen v. Players match at Lords, quilted 
him to the boundary so often with the left 
shoulder, that he scored a century off this 
somewhat humorous person, who might have 
considered himself fortunate that he could. bowl 
at one end only, although he is a bowler of the 
best class, who has many fine performances to 
his credit. 
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All Have Something to Learn. 


All this.only goes to show that there is little 
difference in one respect between the present 
and past Elevens of England, when it is made 
patent that even International players have 
to-day, as previously, plenty to learn. It is 
those who are not really great who take offence 
at any hint given for their welfare. Some of 
us are out of date without a doubt, even those 
who played with Hobbs against Australia, as I 
myself did; and Hobbs himself is very much 
out of date, seeing that the batsman of these 
pictures is the 1914 Hobbs who could then 
reduce good length bowling to a state of im- 
potency, from the very commencement of his 
innings, just as Victor Trumper did. 

Now he reminds me more of that magnifi- 
cently sound great batsman, Tom Hayward, than 
he does of himself in 1914, which is no small 
compliment in spite of the transformation which 
increasing years make inevitable, for it has 
made for greater soundness, with a correspond- 
ing reduced rate of scoring more suited to the 
older players of all seasons. 

It is a wise and usually great player who 
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knows his limitations. In 1914 Hobbs had no 
limitations, but he is too great a batsman not 
to admit by his play to-day that he is forced to 
gang more warily. It is the unwise who think 
all that was possible at twenty-five is possible 
after forty. 


The Lesson of the Photographs. 


There is much that can be learnt from these 
pictures of the various strokes so perfectly 
executed and of so telling a nature, and as I — 
had not even the taking of them I can add that 
I have seen none to come up to them in regard 
to the very high standard of the batting con- 
tained therein. 

I can only wish my pen could do them full 
justice, but J am more than pleased that I have 
carefully guarded these 1914 vintage pictures 
to launch on the cricket market to-day, because 
methinks some of the present-day batsmen have 
forgotten that a ball could be driven in the 
healthy fashion of J. B. Hobbs 1914, and with 
the permission of Lord Harris and John Wisden 
and Co., I quote—it is made necessary to do 
so by the continued and obstinate stand by 


certain batsmen against common-sense methods 
- 
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—extracts from his lordship’s letter which 
appeared in Wisden’s 1910 Almanack. 


Lord Harris on the New Type of Batting. 


Referring to the new style of batting, 
‘‘ which in its worst form would make those 
great masters of style and great tutors, 
R. A. H. Mitchell, I. D. Walker and H. H. 
Stephenson, hold up their hands in horror,”’ 
he expresses a fear that this bad style “is 
spreading, for I know from conversation with 
young cricketers that this style is not con- 
demned by them; and I therefore venture, in 
the interests of English cricket and for the 
welfare of school cricketers, now, while there 
is yet time, to raise one voice at any rate 
against it. It is not getting in front of the 
wicket when the ball requires that action, but 
getting in front of the wicket unnecessarily, to 
the detriment of the batsman’s freedom of 
action, and not infrequently, whatever the balls 
be—off, straight, leg, short, or pitched up; in 
fact, being predisposed to get in front, and all 
batsmen know how dominant is predisposition. 
And it is not merely the unnecessary getting 
in front of the wicket, but it is getting in front 
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and facing the bowler which is playing havoc 
with some of our young batsmen whose eyes 
are evidently all right; for I put it to the 
greatest admirers of this modern style, and I 
put it with confidence that the answer must 
be ‘No’: can you possibly cut or drive as 
well when you are facing the bowler as when 
you have the left shoulder up? ... 

** As regards getting in front, I draw a dis- 
tinction between getting in front and getting 
in front unnecessarily. I say without any 
hesitation that all of us, as long as I can 
remember, have got in front and have had to 
get in front for certain balls. To get well over 
a short to good length ball outside the off stump 
you must put your right foot in front; it is 
unavoidable. To keep the toe close to the bat 
when playing forward to the pitched up ball 
outside the off stump it is unavoidable to put 
the left leg in front, and therefore I, person- 
ally, have never been able to agree with the 
extremists against getting in front. 

‘*T submit that to depart from a style of 
play which has been the first principle of good 
batting, I mean that principle which includes 
the left shoulder up and the full face of the 
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bat which, through many decades, has proved 
its excellence so surely that every cricketer of 
renown has advocated it, merely to meet more 
surely one rare ball—that swerving into the 
batsman from the off, as Hirst used to bowl— 
is altogether wrong and unjustifiable. The new 
style is an exaggeration and distortion of an 
attitude occasionally adopted—and perhaps for 
that one rare ball rightly—by the best batsmen 
of recent years; it leads to a cross bat, and less 
‘than the full face; it is insidiously, dangerously 
attractive when used successfully ; but it is, in 
the opinion of us who protest, reducing 
materially the capacity of some of our brilliant 
younger cricketers to play successfully all sorts 
of bowling on all sorts of wickets, and we hope 
that our agitation against it will have such 
effect on the cricket tutors of the present day 
that they will rigorously discourage it.’’ 


Increase of Unsound Methods. 


This temperately worded protest of 1910 
from Lord Harris, whose judgment is indis- 
putable, has fallen more or less on deaf ears. 
I ask those who have turned the deaf ear how 
many Test matches—excluding South African 
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matches, which few of us have looked upon as 
Tests of recent years, when the South Africans 
have not been of normal Test standard—have 
been won by England against Australia, when 
Australia herself has freely admitted that her 
recent elevens are not of the same high standard 
as used to be the case? 

These unsound methods of batting in our 
first-class cricket have rather increased than 
decreased, and some films of some of our 
leading batsmen playing to medium-paced 
bowling in the recent Test matches played in 
Australia show them coming back with the 
right leg to the ball pitched well up, covering 
the whole three stumps, and playing forward 
with the right leg, because they have faced nat 
round to the bowler. 

My cinema projector can be stopped at 
will for the purpose of showing any phase of 
the various strokes, and the most damning 
evidence of the continuation of this evil, of 
which Lord Harris writes, stares one in the 
face to bowling on a billiard-table wicket, upon 
which these medium-paced bowlers cannot 
make the ball break back even to the extent — 
of one inch. 
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Examples from South Africa. 


If it is necessary to supply proofs, or further 
proof, that the fears of Lord Harris expressed 
in 1910 were well founded, as apart from the 
unfortunate results of the Australian Test 
matches—which we all hope to see rectified in 
the coming struggle—the correctness of his 
view that the facing round of the batsman is all 
against successful batting, was exemplified in 
the last series of matches played against South 
Africa abroad. 

H. Taylor stands out as a batsman of class 
amongst the South African players, but he 
struck a very bad patch for him against one of 
our bowlers who used to swing away with the 
new ball. So certain was I that his method of 
stepping back to the ball just short of a good 
length, with the left shoulder taken off the line 
of flight by facing round—which compels one to 
play in front of the wicket—was wrong, that I 
advised this bowler to regulate his swerve by 
bowling at the batsman’s left knee, a course that 
would not allow the leaving alone of the ball, 
which would then be hitting, or only just miss- 
ing, the off stump. The batsman would then 
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be forced to make a stroke in front of the 
wicket, to a ball swinging away, with the eye 
and left shoulder off the line, owing to his 
position preventing the leaning of the body to 
the off, which becomes impossible unless the 
left shoulder is kept on the line of the ball as 
it leaves the bowler’s hand. The natural thing 
to expect from the presentation of a straight 
bat to a ball swinging away, when producing 
a back stroke to a by no means short length 
ball, with the left shoulder more than ever off 
its line as it continues to swing to the off, would 
be a catch at first or second slip, and this is 
exactly what did happen on more than one 
occasion during the tour when this great player 
was out of form for the time being. 

Let any bowler who can swerve away try 
this method of attack to anyone facing round, 
with two live slip fieldsmen, and he will beat him. 


Playing a Round-the-Wicket Bowler. —~ 


Round the wicket a bowler may be still more 
difficult. The best method of batting to this 
type is to keep the left shoulder well forward 
and lean well over the bat to the off in one’s 
forward play if forced to play out, and when 
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playing back to lean well over the line and 
stroke the ball from the shoulder downwards to 
pass second slip, which helps the ball on its way. 
The advantage of having the left shoulder well 
forward to this dangerous ball is that the bats- 
man can leave his bat on his shoulder if the ball 
is going to miss the wicket off the blind length. 


The Bad Habit is Difficult to Evade. 


It can be argued that it is not such an evil in 
Australia, as the games are played out and time 
is no object. But my fear is that it has become 
so much of a habit with some of our leading 
players, that in the coming Tests in England 
they will be unable to shake off this habit of 
facing round and playing quietly back to the 
bowler the over-tossed ball that most certainly 
should have been hit with full shoulder-swing. 
This proper course of treatment is, however, 
rendered impossible owing to both shoulders 
being squared on to the bowler, the wrong 
shoulder at the finish having to push the juicy 
half-volley emptily back, with the left shoulder 
pointing straight to square leg. No fewer than 
three England batsmen in these 1924-5 Test 
matches were playing in this style. 
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Our Test Chances Endangered. 


Our chances in the coming Tests depend on 
the ability of these batsmen, or rather on their 
determination, to cut out these empty and 
unsound principles for methods which have 
brought success in their train in the past. 

My fears are well founded, because I found 
the forward play that is so necessary in Aus- 
tralia was difficult to shake off on getting back 
to our English wickets, and it was only by 
intense concentration that I gradually brought 
in telling back-play again; but if we did play 
forward to practically everything in Australia, 
I never saw one of our players, during my three 
tours for England, do so with the right 
shoulder. 

If this habit of facing round is continued 
against the weakest bowling side Australia has 
ever sent over, then it is easy to predict that we 
cannot, by the very fours we will continually 
throw away, score at what should be more than 
the normal rate against bowling that the Aus- 
tralians themselves have made more runs from 
than has ever been the case before in an 
Australian season. f 
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What are our Chances ? 


The chairman of the Selection Committee, 
a prince of optimists, has publicly stated that 
the first four Test matches will, in his opinion, 
be drawn. Why does he say this? If I were 
to hazard a guess, it would be that he considers 
the bowlers cannot get either side out in three 
days. Our bowling is recognized by most of 
us as superior to that of Australia; but if theirs 
is weak, as it has been proved conclusively to 
be, why should we not score readily off it? 
Does he consider our batting incapable of a 
big and fairly quick score? It would seem so, 
and that no other team would be capable of 
better things. 

I hope sincerely I am wrong in my surmise. 
We have batsmen in England to-day who can 
hit half-volleys, and it is up to the Selection 
Committee to play them in preference to those 
who won’t. Look at these pictures of Hobbs 
well, and in not one stroke do we see any ball 
at all up that is not hit with the full face of 
the bat and with full shoulder-swing, and not 
once is the right leg taken back to then play 
forward. 
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N the spring of 1914, when J. B. Hobbs, 

great batsman that he undoubtedly is to-day, 
was even still greater, and these cinema films 
were taken for me, it struck me how extremely 
fortunate I was to find him in his very best 
form to two such bowlers as S. J. Pegler and 
W. Hitch. It will be noticed that in’1914 
Hobbs was of slimmer build, and my. own 
experiences tell me that, in England at any 
rate, after thirty years of age we commence to 
lose that electric quickness which belongs to us 
in our youth. In Australia and other hot 
countries we can again produce strokes that 
increasing years have compelled us to cut out 
sIX Or seven years previously on our home 
wickets. As we get older it becomes imperative 
to rely on our forward play, our forcing back 
strokes and late cuts defeating us owing to our 
shoulder-work being less quick. 
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Hobbs as a Model Batsman. 


For a number of years now, Hobbs has 
appeared to me the most perfect model of 
what.a batsman should be, and my schoolboy 
friends will bear me out that my increasing 
advice to them has been to watch Hobbs, 
who combines more qualities that make up into 
the great batsman than anyone else. In spite, 
however, of all the hundreds he has made 
recently, he had more strokes when _ these 
pictures were taken than he has to-day, owing 
to his wisdom in only attempting now what his 
years will allow him. 


Influence of W. G. Grace. 


It is not easy to realize the importance of 
not playing beyond one’s limitations, which 
every batsman has at a certain age, no matter 
how great he is. The great batsman who 
scores all round the wicket in his prime has 
sufficient reserve to remain the great player up 
to an advanced age, as (W. G. Grace did, and 
to the latter our batsmen owe everything, 
seeing that he brought batting to the pitch of 
excellence reached in the ’eighties and ’nineties 
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of last century. W. G. Grace, however, 
remained sound in all his methods to the 
last, just as Hobbs has done, and there my 
comparison ends. 


What the Photographs Show. 


It is a great pleasure to me to have kept 
these action photographs of Hobbs, which I 
present in this book in the hope that all our 
schoolboys and young cricketers generally will 
benefit their play by a careful perusal of them, 
not failing to notice his foot-work, the grace of 
his style, and his perfect balance in all his 
strokes, to say nothing of his delightful follow 
through at the very end of his strokes. 

Hobbs possesses the athletic figure so 
essential for the game, the loosest of loose 
shoulders, as his delightfully free shoulder-swing 
shows, a pair of wrists that any batsman might 
well envy, perfect temperament, and a thorough 
knowledge of all that is possible in batting, 
without which it is impossible to attack success- 
fully the best bowlers and captains to the 
extent of causing them to make mistakes that 
may well cost them the game. Indeed, 
everything that Hobbs does as a batsman or 
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fieldsman is without fuss, and graceful. He has 
never departed from sound methods as laid 
down years ago by W. G. Grace, but has 
kept his natural free game pure throughout 
his career. 

Position at the Wicket. 


These pictures will prove the fact that his 
left shoulder is right on the line of the ball 
in his driving and, with full shoulder-swing 
employed, the ball travels its fastest to the 
boundary. One never sees Hobbs showing his 
chest to the bowler in any of his forward play 
or driving, and would that we could write the 
same about all others who to-day, in many 
instances, occupy high places in the world of 
cricket. 

From the commencement of his career 
Hobbs had every stroke on the board, which 
caused many a captain to wish he had another 
fieldsman just to cover that gap which he kept 
making for himself, no matter how the eleven 
men were placed in the field. 


Brain and Enterprise. 


It is very essential to use one’s brain well, 
and this Hobbs has always done; I never 
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recollect him being sent back to the pavilion 
having played the wrong game for the occasion. 

All the best batsmen possess enterprise in 
varying degrees, and I should say Hobbs had 
no superior in the knowledge of the amount of 
enterprise to be successfully exploited and when 
it should be exercised. His daring was well 
timed, and he never gave me the impression in 
his games that it was likely to undo him. I 
don’t suppose any free player has thrown his 
wicket away less. 

His soundness of play, coupled with the 
knowledge that he perforce must nurse his 
strength nowadays, more so than in the past— 
which means that he must go a shade more 
easy—has made his wicket recently all the more 
difficult to get; and it is safe to predict that, 
given reasonable health, he will remain a great 
batsman for ‘so long as he chooses to play. 

As a model it would be difficult to name 
anyone that I have seen to fill the bill quite in 
the same way as he does; and for that reason, 
my advice to our young players is to continue 
to watch him closely, and to ponder over and 
digest thoroughly all they have seen when 
the game is over. 
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Some Practical Hints. 


And now for some practical hints on bats- 
manship, drawn from Hobbs’s methods. 

The bat is held firmly with the right, and 
not so firmly with the left hand, which enables 
full wrist-play. There is only one movement 
in all strokes—to come back with the right leg 
and play with the weight on that leg; or to go 
forward with the left, the knee being bent with 
the body weight which has followed the line of 
direction. When straight, the batsman has 
stood his full height for the purpose of being 
well over the good length ball which has been 
wristed in front of the wicket by a well-timed 
forward swing of the bat. 

After the ball has been played the feet 
naturally follow the inclination of the body, 
and the after movements do not come under 
the heading of foot-work proper. Anything 
beyond the one movement of the feet to get 
true position for dealing with the ball is super- 
fluous, and the match-losing principle of coming 
back with the right leg and then playing 
forward, advertises the fact that a luscious 
half-volley has been allowed to go unpunished ; 
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and so long as we continue to play in Inter- 
national cricket, against Australia in England, 
batsmen guilty of such practices, we have no 
reason to expect any different results from what 
we have been witnessing in the recent Test 
games, since our opponents will see to it that 
they stay long enough at the wickets to 
nullify the good work of those whose ability and 
good sense have placed us in a winning position. 

There is still much that is wrong with our 
batting, and even in Test cricket at times 
ordinary common sense has been lacking on the 
part of occasional batsmen. With such a stylist 
of correct methods to set the fashion that should 
have remained a lasting one ever since Hobbs 
commenced his career of greatness, it is inexcus- 
able on the part of those transgressors to have 
departed from his true path for one that has 
produced more obstacles to be overcome by 
their confréres before victory can be gained, 
which their misguided tactics have at times 
made impossible. 


Stance at the Wickets. 


The stance at the wickets is of far more 
importance than many may imagine to be the 
22 
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ease, and if my readers look at Hobbs as he 
watches the bowler commencing his run up 
to the wicket, it will be noticed how comfortable 
and how completely at ease he appears to be. 
A better model upon which to fashion one’s 
stance at the wicket is not to be found. The 
bat is held half-way up the handle with the 
right hand, which allows the greatest circle in 
hitting; and be it remembered that all hitting 
in front of the wicket should be responsible for 
some sort of a circle being described by the bat, 
which is always the case when the batsman has 
followed right through, without putting any 
check on his stroke. These pictures of Hobbs 
in action demonstrate this to the full. One 
notices how the bat is raised for the commence- 
ment of the downward swing, which ends in a 
complete circle behind his shoulders, delightfully 
loose, as they should be, with the elbows well 
away from the sides. 


Shoulder-Swing. 


Shoulder-swing is absolutely necessary if 
one is to dominate the attack as it has been my 
good fortune to see Hobbs so often accomplish. 
He stands with his feet rather close together, 
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the weight equally distributed between them so 
that he may advance the left foot up to the line 
of the ball to make it more up to him, or just 
as easily bring his right foot back to make the 
length of ball shorter. 


Foot-Work. 


Correct foot-work is half the secret of 
successful batting, and when one reaches the 
standard of Hobbs at his best, it will be found 
that there is no ball sent up by any bowler on 
a good wicket that cannot be hit for four, since 
his correct foot-work, together with shoulder- 
swing, wrist-work, follow through and timing of 
his stroke, prevent any bowler on a good batting 
wicket from finding a blind length. 

A great batsman such as Hobbs will drive 
the blind length, and to the ball pitched short 
of the blind length he would come back with 
his right foot to make yet shorter for the 


purpose of forcing the ball away with a back- 


ward swing and flick of the wrists in front 
of the wicket. 


How to Drive. 


The driving of the good length ball on a 


perfect wicket is not possible when the bat is 
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held at the bottom of the handle, as the circle 
of hitting is shortened. My experiences have 
taught me that two good length bowlers of 
medium pace and of true direction will keep the 
batsman who holds his bat at the bottom of the 
handle quiet, because it is only the full circle 
that can cover the blind length to the extent 
of driving over the in-fieldsmen’s heads to deep 
mid-off, or deep mid-on. 

It is very disconcerting to a bowler to find 
his best ball driven for four, and sometimes for 
six, and I have witnessed many a game in the 
past won by these tactics on the part of a great 
batsman in the first five minutes of the game; 
but always by a batsman who held the bat 
half-way up the handle, to allow the full circle 
of hitting. 

There are rare exceptions of men who 
are extraordinarily quick at jumping out, who 
hold the bat at the bottom of the handle, and 
yet can by their electric quickness of foot-work 
jump far enough to drive the blind length into 
the deep field, as H. Taylor and J. Catterall, of 
South Africa, do; but it is a very rare accom- 
plishment, and not so easy of execution as are 
the methods of Hobbs, who could stand 
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perfectly balanced in his ground to dispatch 
the same ball into the deep field. 

My advice to young players, then, is to hold 
the bat as does Hobbs, if one is ever to get 
to know the almost limitless possibilities of 
enterprising, yet correct, batting. 


Position of the Left Shoulder. 


Note in these pictures the left shoulder right 
on the line of wicket to wicket, with the left 
elbow just away from the side pointing straight 
at the bowler. This position enables Hobbs to 
bring practically full power into his drive, 
because the left shoulder is always on the line 
of the ball, and the left shoulder is indisputably 
the driving shoulder. Hobbs will rightly never 
drive a ball with all his might, owing to a little 
reserve being necessary for the correct timing 
of the stroke. 

A batsman must be truly balanced for all 
his strokes, and he should never adopt an 
attitude that takes him out of the true position 
to deal successfully with every type of ball. I 
maintain that the left shoulder should be on the 
line of the ball, not only in all forward play, but 
also in all back play to the straight ball, the 
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full face of the bat being whipped into the back 
stroke, the ball being placed by the slight turn 
of the wrist at the moment of impact, which 
will always appear to me the safe and successful 
method of dealing with the ball, rather than 
hitting across the line of flight, which is the 
general fashion. 

It is very important to remember that in 
driving, the chest should not be seen by the 
bowler, otherwise the left shoulder has not been 
properly brought into the picture. If the chest 
is full on to the bowler, the right shoulder only 
has been used, in which case the ball has been 
hit with half-power, to say nothing of one’s 
reach being considerably reduced. 


Australian Batting and Bowling. 


The chief reason for our International 
failures of recent years can undoubtedly be 
ascribed to the fewer occasions upon which 
the ball, which invites hitting, is hit. It is 
interesting to note the large averages of the 
Australians in their Interstate matches that 
have just come to hand, after the first week in 
February. Eight of them have averages of fifty 
or upwards; Collins, with an average of seventy- 
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seven, being at the top of the list. These figures 
are against the bowlers who defeated our 
England XI last winter, if there are additional 
men who did not reach the Australian XI. 

This is surely a matter for concern where our 
batting is concerned, seeing that we did not get 
anything like the runs against this Australian 
bowling that their own batsmen have done. 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe alone did themselves 
justice. 

In these Interstate matches Gregory could 
only capture ten wickets at a cost of thirty-seven 
runs apiece, with Grimmett even less successful, 
for his wickets cost no fewer than forty-eight 
runs each, which gives his opponents a score of 
528, and he managed to put up his only telling 
success against us in the last match of the tour 
at Adelaide. 

Does not this make us pause in our 
apparently unjustified confidence of beating our 
old opponents in the coming Tests? Our bowlers 
will be more difficult here, without a doubt, but 
they must be supported by batsmen capable 
of dealing out ordinary punishment to the 
poorer bowling of the Australians, and this is 
just what our batsmen generally have not been 
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doing, and I do not see any great improvement 
in our batting since the return of our team from 
Australia. 

The Ability to Hit. 

It is my earnest desire that all our young 
players should have a clear perception of the 
true value of batting to-day, and apply them- 
selves to the task of getting back to the old 
lines—old-fashioned lines, if one likes to call 
them so. These have always been good enough 
for us in the past, are good enough for 
Australia and the West Indies to-day, but 
apparently are not good enough for the modern 
English batsmen. The majority of these are 
not so much afraid to hit, as unable to do so 
owing to the ridiculous way they have of playing 
with the right shoulder. This fault is brought 
about because they have pulled away the left 
shoulder in stepping in front of all three stumps, 
and very often to the over-pitched ball which 
has been made into a good length one, by the 
paramount and hysterical desire to save their 
wicket at all costs, which successfully prevents 
their side from having time to win a match that 
ought to have been a gift, had common-sense 
batting methods been employed. 
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The Australians are in my opinion a 
decidedly better batting side than our men are 
on all wickets, even on the sticky wickets which 
used to be reckoned such a certainty for us in 
the old days, only because our batsmen hit and 
had far more experience on such wickets than 
our opponents. The Australians ‘this coming 
summer will be up against decidedly better 
bowling than our batsmen will be; but I shall be 
greatly surprised if, even with his very moderate 
attack, Collins fails to hold his own, owing to 
the fact that there is such a scarcity of English 
batsmen who use their left shoulder. Owing 
to that fact alone, we may not make our runs at 
normal pace against the weakest attack the 
Australians have presented to this country. 

Hobbs, in 1914, when these action pictures 
were taken, would have trounced this bowling 
to a tune that cannot be quite so merry owing 


to increasing years, which rather prevent quick — 


work being kept up for a long stretch, and 
which ‘again is necessary in three-day Test 
cricket, but I doubt if anyone will score faster 
than he in these coming Tests. 
My object in writing so much on our batting 
methods generally of to-day, is to try and 
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impress our young players that a lot is left to 
be desired, and that there is nothing, with very 


few exceptions, of the class represented by 
Hobbs in these pictures. 


The Batsman’s Tell-tale Position. 


To come back to one’s stance at the 
wicket. No opposing captain would learn any- 
thing from Hobbs positioned at the wicket 
ready to receive the ball. This is as it should 
be, seeing that we should tell the enemy 
nothing. Beware of adopting attitudes at 
the wicket which prove tell-tales to one’s 
opponents! If you, kind reader, will try all 
the attitudes you come across in your cricket, 
it will be found that certain positions denote 
certain styles, and when our opponents have the 
style advertised for them by the batsman him- 
self, the latter will find the field so correctly 
placed that his most telling stroke will be well 
blocked by the best fieldsman against him. 

A batsman with most of his weight on the 
right leg will most assuredly be a forward 
player, when the bowler would keep the ball on 
the short side to prevent driving, and fieldsmen 
would be placed in the deep field, which would 
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prevent that early four with no man on the 
boundary which so heartens a batsman. 

Should the batsman stand with his legs wide 
apart it will make driving of good-length bowl- 
ing impossible, square cutting and pulling to 
the on-side being most favoured by this stance. 

A batsman who leans on his bat is generally 
found to remain in his ground. It is as well 
to make full use of one’s height, and I always 
like to see a man draw himself to his full 
height as the ball leaves the bowler’s hand. 

Note how Hobbs lifts his bat with his 
wrists, the end of the bat being raised over the 
line of the centre stump, and not from the 
direction of point, as does the batsman facing 
more or less full chest on to the bowler. This 
latter method must always prevent the true 
drive, as the batsman has not time to get his 
left foot on to the true line of the faster ball, 
which is, perforce, played square without full 
power, owing to the right shoulder being 
utilized more than the left. 

This is a common fault to-day, and to this 
style of player the opposing captain in big 
cricket is saved the necessity of having a man 
out in the field for the straight drive, and, 
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consequently, the pace of run-getting is thus 
automatically reduced. 

The straight ball, of course, must always 
demand a straight bat, just as the wider ball 
demands a crooked bat; any departure from 
these rules breeds unsoundness. 

__A moderate bowling side possessed of real 
ericket intelligence will be sufficient to dismiss, 
for a moderate total, a team of batsmen who 
generally depart from sound methods, whereas 
a much better-class bowling side will fail against 
sound batsmen. Remain sound, then, in all 
one’s cricket strokes. 

Natural Strokes. 

Again, be natural and avoid playing 
mechanically. The strokes which come easiest 
to a young player are his own natural strokes, 
and he should build up his strength from those 
strokes. He should use a bat well within his 
strength, and one that is too small rather than 
too large ; but there should be no difficulty in 
gauging the correct size. 

It is hard enough to play well with the best 
bats that are made, so I should never advise 
anything but the best being used and of good 
balance, which enables one to lift the bat up 
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easily and quickly. Weight does not matter 
so much if the bat comes up, and I should 
always take a bat of more weight of good 
balance against a lighter bat of indifferent | 
balance. 

The Guard. 

The guard I always recommend is two leg, 
with the right foot just touching the bat. The 
feet are then just clear of the wicket, and one 
is not so likely to be bowled off one’s legs as 
is the case when standing farther away. Again, 
the closer one stands to the wicket the more 
ground one covers on the off-side, since the 
fullest reach to the wider off-ball is then only 
possible. The closer a batsman stands to the 
wicket the more is the eye on the direct line 
of the straight ball. 

The hands should be close together if one 
is to follow through properly, so necessary a 
matter in all one’s strokes. 

No batsman can ever hope to appear to be 
master of the situation unless he has learnt 
every stroke on the board. If the drive is 
eliminated a batsman must be specially clever 
in the placing of his cuts and in all his on-side 
play; and then he is hard put to it, for the 
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bowlers will always have command of their 
length, because this type of batsman cannot get 
them off it. 

Pycroft’s Golden Rules. 

The Rev. James Pycroft in his fifth edition 
of *‘ The Cricket Field’ (1868)—of which no 
less a judge than Lord Harris says that no 
book since written on the game has taught 
him anything that could not be gleaned from 
this excellent and complete treatise—broadcasts 
much golden advice that is very applicable to 
our game to-day. In my humble opinion it 
contains more soundness in regard to batting 
than any book I have read from the time it was 
my good fortune to come across it. So helpful 
have I found it that it has never been far away 
from my reach. The men that have been to 
me truly great as batsmen have, without excep- 
tion, fashioned their play on the lines laid down 
in this entertaining and instructive book. 

Certainly my model, Jack Hobbs, would 
have delighted Mr. Pycroft, appearing, as he 
does, to be the exact type that his book aims 
at creating. His sayings are of such worth that 
it is not out of place to reiterate some of 
those which proved to be of the very greatest 
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assistance to me from the commencement of 
my career, at the age of eighteen, to the end, 
when I had the honour to captain the M.C.C. 
XI in Australia and New Zealand in my fifty- 
second year. 

Myself and the Critics. 

Some of my critics, with all of whose 
methods I cannot agree as batsman in three- 
day Test cricket, aver that the game has so 
changed since my day that my humble efforts 
towards our general improvement are no longer 
appropriate in the same sense that they might 
have been when I represented my country. 
My answer to that is the M.C.C. New 
Zealand tour of two winters ago, when I was 
satisfied that the sound principles of batting, 
digested throughout my career, would have 
brought greater success in their train to-day 
than at any time previously ; the great handicap 
of old age being more or less overcome by 
one’s knowledge of employing the right tactics, | 
limited as they perforce were, against the 
various bowlers met in Australia and New 
Zealand. My chief aim was to bring into my 
play all the sound principles that it was possible 
for me to employ. The generosity of spirit and 
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ympathy of those young cricketers in New 
fealand who were so appreciative of any little 
uccess that came my way, and who invited «n 
Id player’s advice, has prompted me te put 
efore my readers not only a younger niedel 
vith all his greater possibilities, but one whose 
eeds leave anything from my bat far behind. 


The Lessons of the Photographs. 


The accompanying photographs of so great 
player at his zenith, as Hobbs was in 1914, 
hould teach far more than my pen can 
ecomplish. But as some of my young M.C.C. 
riends of my last tour were kind enough to 
el] me they had learnt from me lessons that 
rould help them in the future, I can assure 
hem and my readers generally that these 
ictures of Hobbs should provide ten times the 
enefit those young players derived from their 
ssociation with me in Australia and New 
ealand, as no action photographs of so great 
player in his prime have ever appeared 
reviously in book form. 
The Straight Bat. 
These pictures depict Hobbs presenting the 
illest possible face of the bat to the ball when- 
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ever possible, and I cannot emphasize too much 
the absolute necessity for so doing if one is to 
reach the top class. My experiences tell me 
that it is safer to drive in front of the wicket 
with a straight bat the over-tossed ball that 
brushes the outside of one’s pads, rather than 
indulge in the old-fashioned sweep to square 
leg, which permits only some four inches of the 
bat being utilized, when in the event of it 
jumping up at all awkwardly the ball must be 
skied off the edge of the bat. 
_ Pycroft says, ‘‘ Herein lies the . great 
excellence of batting, in presenting the largest 
possible face of the bat to the ball. While the 
bat is descending on the ball, the ball may rise 
or turn, to say nothing of the liability of the 
hand to miss; and then the good player has 
half the width of the bat, besides its height, to 
cover the deviation; whereas the cross player 
is far more likely to miss, from the least 
inaccuracy of hand and eye, or twist of the 
ball.”’ . 
Even when hitting a straight full pitch, 
Pycroft leans towards the safer method of 
employing a straight bat for the purpose of 
deflecting the ball, with the wrists doing their 
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art of the work, rather than hitting across the 
ne of the ball, which so often has been found 
» undo even a good player. Personally, I 
ever dared to hit across the straight full pitch, 
st the ball was usually played for as many runs 
ad with greater certainty than if I had hit 
ross the line of flight. 

The cut, which is one of the most delightful 
rokes of cricket, has been eliminated from the 
ore of run-getting strokes by too many bats- 
en. This is to be deplored, if only from 
1e point of view of limiting their rate of 
-oring, a circumstance which must always put 
1e opposing bowlers on top, seeing that a 
eldsman who should be compelled by the 
atsman’s all-round ability to occupy a position 
1 the slips, is spared to occupy a live position, 
ssulting in many runs being saved which would 
ave gone up on the board had the batsman 
idulged in the cut. 

We look to an International batsman to 
resent the largest possible face of the bat to 
ne ball, when his excellence is such that he 
; capable of causing the bowlers to wish they 
ad one more fieldsman; for they are made to 
nderstand that eleven men in the field are not 
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sufficient to prevent decent-class batsmen on a 
scoring wicket from totalling seventy runs an 
hour even when facing good bowling. 

It is safe to assert that no batsman in his 
prime can afford to cut out any single stroke 
in normal Test cricket, as played between two 
reasonably good sides representing England and 
Australia. If such a batsman is played solely 
for his batting, then that side at once becomes 
a moderate one, for the opposing captain should 
defeat him every time; and if he doesn’t defeat 
him, the captain will see to it that he takes so 
long in obtaining his runs that he cannot place 
his team in a winning position, which is more 
or less equivalent to defeating him. 


The Test of Yesterday and To-Day. 


The difference between Test cricket to-day 
and Test cricket of thirty years ago is that 
batsmen of thirty years ago were compelled to 
score through every position in the field if they 
were to retain their place on the side, and any- 
one who failed to score off an over-tossed ball, 
such as a half-volley or full pitch, would never 
have seen either Eleven. Yet to-day, Arthur 
Mailey, as in the recent Tests played in 
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Australia, can successfully exploit a full pitch 
on the leg side to get a leading batsman caught 
at long leg! 

What England lacks to-day, more so than 
in the past, appears to be head-work on the 
part of certain batsmen, who create difficulties 
that mever should have arisen, for other 
members to overcome. 

The Australian XI to visit us in this 
summer of 1926 is unquestionably weaker in 
bowling than any previous Eleven has been, 
and if my own experiences in Australia three 
years ago are not such as to entitle me to put 
it so boldly, then there is a letter from the 
highest authority in Australia telling me of 
such, knowing, as my friend does, that there 
is no use disguising the fact, as it is patent to 
all understanding people in the cricket world 
to-day. It should then follow that there will 
be fewer balls bowled of a class to get a 
reasonably good batsman out, and consequently 
scoring should become correspondingly easier. 
That being so, of necessity it compels our 
batsmen one and all never for one moment to 
forget that the weaker the bowling, the faster 
should be the rate of run-getting against it. 
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My readers will wonder why I go to such 
length about the coming Tests, and what it has 
got to do with this book on Hobbs as the model 
batsman. My reasons will follow in due course. 


How to Deal with the Half-Volley. 


Pycroft says, rightly, that all balls that can 
be bowled are reducible to ‘* length balls ”’ and 
»» and that any batsmanepor 
ordinary ability should have no difficulty in 
scoring off the ‘* not lengths.’’ Now of all the 
easy balls bowled nothing can compare with the 
half-volley, which is the first ball that I have 
always had sent down to the very young bats- 
man for the purpose of getting shoulder-swing 
and also for the purpose of the very young 


‘not lengths, 


beginner acquiring confidence. In less than 
five minutes I have seen boys of eight years 
of age acquire the knack of getting the left 
shoulder on the line of the ball and swinging 
the bat right through, which results in a most 
telling stroke having been executed. When a 
bowler in club cricket rolls up one of these half- 
volleys, away it goes to the boundary for four, 
or even six, and he wants no further evidence. 
that he has blundered badly in his length. 
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Some County batsmen, however, have for 
the past few seasons gone back with the right 
leg to this ball and then played a forward stroke, 
the right leg coming forward because the left 
shoulder is off the line of the ball, owing to 
the batsman facing round, which necessitates 
the bowler walking down the wicket to retrieve 
his ball. I possess a cinema picture of an 
England batsman at the wicket in Gentlemen 
v. Players playing this half-volley exactly as I 
have described. 

We have tolerated this ultra-modern non- 
sense long enough, and so long as we include 
this type of player against Australia, in England 
at any rate, he will most assuredly prevent his 
side from beating his opponents in three days, 
even at a time when those opponents have the 
weakest attack on record. 


Necessity of Attack. 


In my opinion, and in the opinion of most 
of our England batsmen of the past, the 
Australians have beaten us owing to the absurd 
over-caution and lack of hitting ordinary balls 
that the club batsman has no difficulty in 
dispatching for four. In all these action photo- 
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graphs, the batsman is seen, on every occasion, 
in an attacking position, and such was the case 
with all the great men of the past. So let our 
young players do likewise and forget the false 
gods guilty of patting half-volleys back to the 
bowler. 

Disconcert the Bowler. 

On the hard true wicket the most perfect 
length ball in Test or any other cricket has been 
driven by the good batsman for four, by simply 
getting upon his toes, standing as tall as 
possible the while he advances his left foot on 
to the line of the ball and whips his wrists into 
a forward downward sweep of the bat. It is 
very necessary to disconcert the bowler if runs 
are to come at a good rate in big cricket, 
otherwise it is impossible to get through with a 
win, and if good lengths are forced for runs, 
the bowler is being put through his paces 
properly, and few, very few can remain 
unperturbed. 

We have seen in recent years few of these 
exhilarating strokes Hobbs shows us in this 
book, when he was playing a bowler of the very 
highest class in S. J. Pegler. They are all most 
telling strokes against the South African’s best 
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lengths; but the bowler was up against the 
highest class batting on a good wicket, which 
always used to beat the highest class bowling 
before the war. 


The Enterprising Batsman. 


Now the modern batsman tells one the game 
has changed, when he is maintaining there is 
nothing wrong with our batting. He is quite 
right about the game having changed, for he 
has seen to it—to our undoing ever since the 
war—that not only does he fail to attempt to 
drive a length ball, but he declines to hit a 
half-volley ! 

He is in the minority, of course, but if one 
is firing on three cylinders only, the car doesn’t 
go so fast as when all four are doing their work. 
One has allowed just enough time to get home 
for dinner, but the one faulty cylinder has 
upset calculations to the extent of annoying the 
cook, who has had to keep things hot too long. 
In the same way, the one batsman who has 
played the one and only unjustifiably slow 
innings, has been the means of saving the game 
for his opponents. These tactics come very 
hard on the other members of the team, who 
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would have won the game had he been bowled 
first ball in his innings. 


The Lost Art of Driving. 


Driving is almost a lost art in Test cricket, 
so much so that W. Howell, the Australian 
bowler, when looking at a Test in Australia, 
three years ago, asked Hugh Trumble when 
this new rule came in. 

‘*iWhat new rule? ’’ asked Trumble. 

** Out if you hit the ball past mid-off.’’ 

It is only such as the model in these pictures 
who knows the full possibilities of high-class 
batting, and he fully demonstrates how not 
only the over-tossed ball, but also the good 
length ball, can be driven. If it is impossible 
to expect my young readers to drive the good 
length ball, it will be found that they can drive 
the over-tossed one well enough to score four, 
if they will study these pictures closely. They 
will then have accomplished something which 
is to-day beyond an occasional batsman who 
may even represent England, but which I 
earnestly hope will not be the case, at a time, 
too, when our opponents will reap full benefit 
from such a player, whom they will use as the 
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game dictates. It is no exaggeration to write 
that such a player has actually been a weapon 
of which the Australians have made full use, 
for their own benefit, in the past. 

Let us put an end once and for all to these 
mistakes made in our Test cricket over here, 
such as appearing to play for a draw when we 
have a game so far won that our opponents 
cannot possibly beat us. 


Forward Play. 


The rule for years has been to play back 
or hit on the soft wicket, and to play forward 
on the hard wicket. One can, indeed, play 
forward to almost anything on the fast wicket, 
the one exception being that ball which swings 
in to one whilst it remains red, and sent down 
by such a bowler as George Hirst, who would 
have made short work of batsmen who played 
him forward in his first few overs, for his 
swerve was very pronounced with the ball 
retaining its polish. {Walter Wright, of Kent, 
~used to swerve into one just as much in the 
*nineties, whilst Rawlin of Middlesex and 
Shacklock of Nottingham, among others, used 
to swerve outwards to a great extent. 
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How to Play the ‘‘ Swerver.” 


My experiences against the swervers satisfied 
me that the straight bat was the best weapon 
to bring up against them, and for the outward 
swerve to keep the left shoulder well forward 
and to lean well over the ball in driving as it 
swung away; but very great care is necessary 
that one does not hit inside it, when a catch 
in the slips will result. 

To the good length outward swerver that 
is missing the off stump at the moment of 
playing forward, it is quite a good move to 
continue the forward stroke, dropping one’s 
wrists to enable one deliberately to miss -the 
ball by a small margin, giving a wrong 
impression to many, who think the batsman 
has been beaten, when such is not the case. 
Arthur Shrewsbury used to be very fond of this 
stroke, playing forward to miss deliberately 
when he was satisfied the ball had swerved 
sufficiently to allow him to leave it alone. 


The Swing of the Bat. 
It will be noted how the bat is always 
taken well up in these pictures, high above the 
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stumps, the end of the bat in a straight line 
on the middle stump as the wrists lift it up 
until it is above the head, when the batsman is 
seen to be at his full height. This enables him 
to judge the length of the ball at the earliest 
possible moment, and to be in the best possible 
attitude for dealing with the ball, seeing that 
he is standing true for full shoulder-swing. 
Should the ball be over-tossed, he is correct for 
his forward stroke, his cut, square or late, and the 
forceful back stroke. In the event of the ball 
that he intended to cut, flying up awkwardly 
from the pitch, he can leave it alone with the 
bat resting on his shoulder. He is correct for 
all defensive strokes. The advantages of taking 
the bat up quickly are emphasized on the fast 
broken wicket, when the good length ball flies 
up awkwardly at repeated intervals. 

Although in a position for attack, Hobbs 
is nevertheless ready for any emergency, and the 
taller one plays, the quicker one comes down 
on the faster or low-keeping ball. The best 
batsmen make use of every inch, and the 
higher the eye, the more certain is one of the 
length of the ball, which is not the case with 
many who adopt a crouching position. 
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Evil of the Purely Defensive Attitude. 


Now, is it possible for a batsman to adopt 
a defensive attitude, yet manage to transform 
it always to a position of attack? ‘The answer 
is decidedly in the negative; for in these later 
years it has been demonstrated constantly by 
certain County batsmen that by taking back 
their right leg before the ball has even left the 
bowler’s hand, they have made it impossible to 
drive the ball when pitched well up; indeed, so 
far up sometimes that, although they have gone 
back, such batsmen are then compelled to play 
forward with the right shoulder to save their 
wicket, when a certain four should have resulted, 
which their awkwardness has lost. 


Advertising the Mistake. 


If a batsman goes back, he who knows the 
ordinary rudiments of batting, plays with the 
weight on the right leg, cutting square or late, 
or playing a back stroke. He only goes back 
with the object of making the ball a more 
convenient and shorter length. Every time a 
batsman goes back and then plays forward is 
proof positive that he has made a mistake. 
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To-day, however, he goes on advertising his 
mistakes time after time in an imnings, to be 
praised up to the skies when he has made a 
century which has occupied four hours and 
resulted in nothing but a drawn game; when, 
had he played as every Public School XI boy is 
taught to bat, he would have made his runs in 
a little over half that time, and might have won 
the game. 
Examples at Leeds. 

This type of player was in evidence at Leeds 
last year, after our opening pair had started 
off in good style against a crippled South 
African bowling side, that could never once 
have been in a winning position. ‘The scoring 
slowed down to such an alarming extent that 
at luncheon-time it was no certainty that 
South Africa would not be able to draw the 
game—the most satisfactory result which our 
opponents could expect. 


What of Australia ? 


If we were guilty, as we were, of such 
stupidity against this much weaker side than 
Australia, who trounced us abroad last winter, 
are we sure to substitute common-sense tactics 
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this coming summer against a bowling side 
that is little, if any, better than that of South 
Africa? The past leaves me guessing, but 
should we again be guilty of making moderate 
bowling look quite good, our opponents will 
take a much heavier toll than did South Africa, 
from the greater number of high-class batsmen 
they have in their ranks. Those who think the 
Tests will be drawn may find themselves sadly 
out in their reckoning. Jf our opponents are 
not strong in bowling, they will nevertheless be | 
correct in all their tactics against our batsmen, 
who are by no means so sound as we could wish, 
judging from results. 


Our Predominant Weakness. 


Our one weakness is lack of hitting on the 
part of our batsmen generally—with but few 
and there will be more oppor- 
tunities of making their bowlers sit up and take 
notice than ever before. If our men will bring 
back the cut and the drive as Hobbs here shows 
us, Iam confident our position will be impreg- 
nable. Will they? Can they? 

If they won’t, if they can’t, let us dismiss 
the obstructionists and play younger men with 
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the light of battle in their eye, who really 
challenge a bowler by their mettle. They are 
in the land, right enough, and only waiting for 
their chance. 


Sound Principles Necessary. 


Before describing the strokes in this book, 
let me warn my readers of the utmost import- 
ance of following sound principles only, and 
avoiding at all costs certain disastrous methods 
that are not to be seen ever in any of the 
strokes belonging to Hobbs. Never hit against 
the break. Never run out to the wide off-ball. 
Never hit across the line of the ball, but rather 
down it, and place the ball with the slight turn 
of the wrist, as all great batsmen do. Never be 
content until you can play every stroke, and 
then never be content that you have learnt 
it all. 

“Ww. G.” on Batting. 


W. G. Grace once told me that he always 

- found something to learn in every game he 

played. What have we then not to learn! 

W. G. Grace was of the opinion that great 

batsmen were born rather than made, which 

applies to most men who are great at anything ; 
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but he was a firm believer in practice on the 
right lines. As he rightly used to tell us, bad 
habits acquired might stick to one always, and 
that it was more difficult to unlearn than to learn 
them. He was very emphatic about the great 
importance of holding the bat with the right 
hand half-way up the handle, and the left just 
above it, for, with the hands in that position 
one is able to defend his wicket against all kinds 
of bowling and still hit freely. 

He again told us that it was not possible to 
play with a straight bat unless the left shoulder 
was kept well forward. He might have altered 
that view slightly had he seen the exponents of 
the two-eyed stance, who go back with the right 
foot, and then play forward with the right 
shoulder, as the bat is kept straight in spite of 
their left shoulder being off the ball, but there is 
no power in the stroke to cause a run to be 
made off the ball. | 

‘*W. G.’’ was in the later stages of his 
career essentially a forward player; but in his 
prime there was no stroke he could not accom- 
plish. He insisted on one learning to play back 
and forward, for one’s defence must be weak 
until both styles are acquired. Again, he used 
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to say that if the bat was held with the right 
hand touching the shoulder of the bat, if 


‘admittedly good for defence, it would 


undoubtedly cramp one’s hitting, which has 
been proved over and over again to be true. 
‘* Timing the ball is the secret of all good play,’’ 
was a favourite saying of his; and no one will 
disagree with him. 


- The Upright Position. 


It will be noticed in these pictures that 
Hobbs is standing bolt upright, with the left leg 
straight, in many of his strokes, and when such 
is the case, he is driving the good length ball by 
standing as upright as possible for the purpose 


of being over it, as the ball has time to rise 
higher than the over-tossed one; but the forward 
sweep of the bat, made from the most upright 
position possible, descends on the line of the 
ball, which is speeded on its way by perfect 
_ timing and wrist-work, along the ground to the 


} 


boundary. It is a stroke that only belongs to 
those in the highest. class. 
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On Practice. 


In the matter of practice, I don’t think any 
hard and fast rule can apply as to the time one 
should occupy a net. Some indulge in half 
an hour, and many in twenty minutes. Half an 
hour is probably best for the young player who 
has not yet reached his best ; but when once the 
batsman has got so far that he is good enough 
for a County side, he will get so much batting 
in a season that great care should be taken not 
to over-practise, which is likely to produce 
staleness. 

When practising, it should be taken seriously 
always, and never end in a wild orgy of swiping, 
although it is always advisable to get the bowler 
to toss a few up for the purpose of keeping one’s 
shoulders loose, and by correct hitting. When 
a batsman begins to lose his hitting, it generally 
means that in nine cases out of ten he is 
beginning to go down-hill as a batsman. 

After visits to Australia, where runs need 
not be made in a hurry, and where it is safer to 
keep the ball along the ground, it happens that 
a batsman loses his hitting power, owing to the 
quicter game in Australia rather having grown 
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on him. A few over-tossed balls at the nets, 
with the full shoulder-swing applied to them, 
should soon do the trick in regard to bringing 
back one’s hitting. Remember, if you don’t 
hit, the bowler has two extra men to cover the 
in-field positions, and it is consequently much 
more difficult to get the ball through them. 


The Cut and Long Drive. 


The safest strokes undoubtedly are those 
made in front of the wicket, but they are of 
very little use to a batsman in big company if 
he has not the power to drive into the deep, as 
there will then be too many fieldsmen blocking 
his strokes. For this reason of opening out the 
field, to make them profitable, the batsman 
should certainly indulge in the cut and in the 
long drive, when eleven men find they are not 
enough to prevent a man from scoring at a good 
rate against good bowling on a good wicket. 
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FOR THE YOUNG CRICKETER 


HAT is the young cricketer justified in 

attempting as a batsman? There are 
usually three stages up the ladder, but on 
occasions only two. We have the boy at his 
preparatory or private school, at his public 
school, and from there he sometimes goes to 
the ’Varsity, from which Eleven he will be 
asked to assist his County, when he may go 
one better and be invited to represent the 
Gentlemen at Lord’s versus the Players; after 
which, the one remaining honour is that of 
representing England against Australia. To-day 
it is not unusual to find a good schoolboy 
cricketer go straight into his County side when 
he has gone through but two stages to become 
a first-class cricketer. 


First Lessons. 


At his preparatory school it should be 
sufficient if the young cricketer learns patience 
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as a commencement, for all boys are more or 
less impetuous; how to hit the half-volley 
correctly by bringing his left foot up to the 
line of the ball and administering a healthy 
smack to the ball, with a certain amount of 
shoulder-swing, which will increase as he gains 
more strength to enable him to have command 
of his swing; and the left shoulder, of course, 


well forward. 
Foot-Work. 


He should be able to learn how to play a 
good length ball on a good wicket by playing 
forward correctly, learning to keep his right 
foot firm in all his forward play. It is not too 
much to expect him to learn how to advance his 
left foot to the short ball, wide of the off-stump, 
which he should be able to spank with a cross 
bat, brought from the shoulder downwards, past 
cover point. It may not be beyond his powers 
to learn to bring the right foot back and across 
the wicket to the wider off-ball, to make it short 
enough to cut behind point; but I cannot 
help thinking it is a very good boy player 
who can make a fairly good length into a 
poorer one, to the extent of being able to 
score off it. 
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Back Play. 


Until a boy has left his private school, and 
some think his public school, it is unwise to 
teach him how to play back for runs. It should 
suffice to learn how to come back ever so little 
with the right leg, and to hold the bat straight 
for the purpose of defending his wicket to the 
ball of true direction that is just short of a good 
length. The ball on the legs is generally the 
bugbear to small boys who have not yet the 
muscles to withstand the crack from a hard 
cricket ball without considerable discomfort. I 
do not blame some of these little chaps for 
drawing away from a practice ball that is too 
often made all too hard, much harder than the 
ball that is used in first-class cricket, and which 
is responsible for faults that become very 
difficult to eradicate. I shall always advise the 
dropping of cheap practice balls, which break 
the bats, and hurt unnecessarily the fingers and 
shins of small boys. There is a ball now made 
correctly all through, specially for young school- 
boys, which will certainly improve their cricket 
in bringing in greater confidence where their 


play is concerned. 
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Playing Leg Balls. 


The leg side of the wicket is the difficulty to 
most small boys, and for the purpose of gaining 
confidence, the small boy need not be ashamed 
of asking his coach to bowl lobs on his legs, 
which he will find much easier to play than 
overhands. He should be able to learn how to 
play a lob bowled right up that will hit his left 
pad should he miss the ball. He has only to 
apply the same principles as when playing 
forward to the straight ball, well up on the 
middle stump, with the exception of covering 
his left leg as he plays forward to mid-on. 

To the shorter ball he may come back with 
the right leg, when the left will automatically 
come up to his right, that is taking now most 
of the weight, and still keeping the left shoulder 
forward, he will play the ball if he holds his bat 
straight in front of his legs for the ball to hit. 
That may be followed by bowling slow overarms 
on the legs of an apt pupil, but by very easy 
stages only, when lobs will again be utilized on 
the first signs of nervousness on the part of the 
small batsman. 

Above all else, sound principles should be 
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learnt, and well digested daily, to advance the 
youngster’s education and to prevent faults 
creeping into his play later. 

More than the above programme, in my 
opinion, is likely to be too much for any boy at 
a private school. Rome wasn’t built in a day, 
and many lessons have to be learnt before one 
can hope for proficiency in batting. 


The Next Stage. 


At his public school the boy will not find 
his first summer too easy, for a fourteen-year-old 
has small chance amongst boys of eighteen, who 
must be met in certain games. ‘As a colt he 
will have his teaching continued, and if his play 
is sound, he will be marked down for bigger 
things. He will get more power into his strokes 
in his second year, which will take the good 
young player into the Eleven, very likely, when 
he will meet good players who come down to 
play the schoo]. It is this experience that will 
help him along quickly, if he is observant of all 
that goes on around him. 

I should not advise a boy to be too eager 
to learn any more strokes than were taught him 
at his private school, but content himself by 
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getting more power into them, the while he 
must remain sound in all he attempts. He 
should learn in his games just what he may 
attempt against good bowling, and that which 
is just beyond him. It is foolish to continue 
playing beyond his limitations, for that will 
bring disaster in its train, and so much the 
better if it brings a loss of confidence, which will 
bring the youngster back to earth quicker than 
anything else. 


Necessity for Caution. 


It is a wise youngster who knows how far: 
to go without overdoing his attack as a batsman. 
One never knows of what one is not capable 
until he has tried; but he must go slow in his 
next attempt to repeat a slight liberty that has 
proved his undoing. Balance is very necessary 
where a young player is concerned, and when 
it is not there, it seldom happens that the 
youngster gets very far as a cricketer. He may 
develop his natural strokes, which will always 
remain his best, and his game will be built up 
from them, when he should go from strength 
to strength until he leaves school. Afterwards 


he should learn much from closely observing 
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the methods of the best players; but great 
caution is required in copying a stroke belonging 
to a great player, that may never assist a boy’s 
own style, owing to his difference of build. 


Build and Style. 


One often sees three or four brothers 
playing in very much the same style, not 
because they have been all coached alike, but 
because they are all built alike. I have seen 
nephews playing exactly like an uncle whom 
they have never seen play, which proves con- 
clusively the important part that one’s build 
plays in one’s game. 

Never depart from your own natural style, 
but improve it, and avoid anything that comes 
awkwardly, which generally points to the fact 
that you have attempted something in a fashion 
that is not intended by nature for you. Try 
and become as correct as possible in all strokes 
in your own way, without departing from those 
sound principles which have stood out in all 
Hobbs’s cricket. 

Above everything else, avoid becoming 
mechanical in any of your strokes, unless yours 
is a natural mechanism of correctness. Don’t 
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fall into the mistake of batting like your coach 
unless you are of similar build. 


Need for Discernment and Opportunity. 


You must learn to play quietly, and to put 
up a defence to defy the best of bowling, as well 
as to play the more daring game according to 
the demands made by that game. Maybe the 
wicket is awkward at the start, and your quiet 
game will enable others later in the list to enjoy 
a good wicket against the bowling which your 
sound batting has overcome under difficulties, 
and now made harmless under the easier 
conditions. 

Again, you may have to go for the bowling 
early on, because the wicket, now easy, is going 
to become very difficult, and you must not 
waste your opportunities. We have seen bats- 
men pottering about, making no attempt to 
score on an easy wicket that will soon reach the 
bird-lime stage, which as likely as not will mean 
that good men waiting to come in will score 
nothing, but who would have hit up a fair score 
had they had the opportunity of the potterers 
who wasted, not only their own chances, but 
the chances of the whole Eleven. 
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RA 

You may find it very necessary to hit a good aS 
bowler off his length because you know that 
what he is giving you will be much too good é 
for the others who are to follow you, and if 
you lose your wicket through your enterprising 
tactics, you will still have the satisfaction of : 


knowing you played the right game. 


IV 
BATSMAN v. BOWLER 


T must not be forgotten that a batsman such 

as Hobbs compels a bowler to bowl as the 
batsman wishes him to do, for by ‘hitting his 
good length ball he compels the bowler to try 
other tactics which are not so good. There was 
no limit to the enterprise of the batsman when 
these pictures were taken, and it was a treat 
to me to witness this fine display of batting 
against high-class bowling. 

It all boils down to this—to know how far 
brilliance will take you without overstepping 
the mark. The brilliance of a great batsman 
has been proved repeatedly to be too much for 
the highest-class bowler on the perfect wicket. 
I could quote many cases of batsmen being 
unaware of their accomplishments until made 
clear to them with much more telling results 
accruing from the greater understanding of 
what they found themselves capable. If a 
batsman does not find out for himself the extent 
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of his own greatness he will never get so far up 
the ladder of fame as he should do. 


A South African Example. 


Here is a case in point, and I am sure the 
excellent Sussex cricketer will not take any 
exception to my mentioning his name. In 
South Africa last winter I watched Nupen, a 
bowler of real class on those by no means easy 
matting wickets, bowling without a man in the 
deep field when he was always breaking the ball 
back from the off, and who kept driving the 
batsman farther and farther back on to his 
wicket by pitching the ball by degrees farther 
and farther up. The first ball that would nip 
through the defence of the batsman would 
result in his retirement I].b.w., as the ball was 
being bowled on the wicket to hit the leg 
stump, breaking back from the off. The bats- 
man was Ted Bowley, who is possessed of an 
exceptionally fine forcing-back stroke, which he 
brings into play to any ball the least bit short 
of the blind length; but he was never producing 
this his strongest stroke. 

Bowley is one of those true cricketers who 
are always glad to listen to suggestions from an 
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old player where their own play is concerned 
without taking offence, indeed they welcome 
them. I then put it to him that his strongest 
stroke was his telling back play and that he must 
make Nupen bowl shorter to him for the pur- 
pose of bring this into action, and that he 
might find he would bring this about by hitting 
straight down the line of the ball and throwing 
his wrists up, when the ball would travel to the 
boundary on the on-side, probably wide on the 
on-side, owing to the spin on the ball. It would 
at once tell Nupen he could not pitch the ball 
so far up with impunity, and he would be forced 
to drop the ball shorter, which Bowley’s strong 
back play would force away to the on-side with 
the precision belonging to a really good bats- 
man, as Bowley undoubtedly is. 

On the next occasion upon which he met 
Nupen he drove him for the first time on the 
tour to the on-side boundary instead of being 
driven back on to his wicket by the ball that 
was too far up for comfortable and safe back 
play, and he then proceeded to whip the shorter- 
pitched ball away by his favourite back stroke 
to such purpose that he made a delightful 
century. For the first time on the tour Nupen 
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was made to’realize that the batsman had 
got the better of him and that he no longer 
dominated the position as previously. 

Here is one of many examples of what right 
tactics are capable, after comparative failure to 
deal successfully with a bowler who has been 
made to look the master previously, owing to 
the absence of that perfect strategy so necessary 
in the highest class cricket. 


The Hitting Power. 


It was somewhat surprising to me to hear 
the English captain remark in his speech at a 
big dinner that he was of the opinion it was 
impossible to hit Nupen, although he knew I 
thought differently. I replied that with all due 
respect to the undoubted ability of Nupen, I 
had never come across a bowler who could not 
be hit, and in spite of the modern tendencies I 
shall never be made to think differently. 

To be master of the situation in the biggest 
cricket it is essential to be able to hit with 
power into the deep field, otherwise the bowling 
will never become unbalanced in the true sense 
of the word. I have never seen a bowler on a 
good wicket that Hobbs in his prime would not 
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have dominated. Players not gifted in the same 
way as Hobbs are to be pardoned for not 
realizing to the full extent of what almost limit- 
less greatness high-class batting is capable. 


Wrong Styles of To-day. 


There are certain styles amongst the modern 
school that are so pronouncedly contradictory to 
all that I have seen produced by the greatest 
batsmen of my day that one can predict with 
safety that they will prove to be their undoing 
the moment they reach a higher standard of 
cricket as played by their opponents. The same 
knowledge that was brought to bear against any 
batsman who had a flaw in his play in my time, 
where Test cricket was concerned, will again be 
brought to bear against our Test batsmen by 
H. Collins, even if he has not at his command 
the strong attack of some of his predecessors; 
yet he will know where a batsman is wrong, 
and if we include some of the chest-on-the- 
bowler batsmen, he will see to it that runs do 
not come fast enough to bring about his defeat. 

In my opinion there never has been a 
situation that demands more clamorously the 
inclusion of men who bat on the right lines— 
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not necessarily hitters—against the moderate 
bowling strength of the Australians. The bats- 
man who faces round to poke the outward 
swinging ball in front of the wicket with the 
right shoulder can have no sense of security 
when at the wickets in Test cricket, the body 
not being over the line of the ball but pulled 
off the line by the left shoulder, which fault 
becomes more exaggerated as the ball swerves 
outwards. The shoulders should be in the line 
of the swerving ball and farther inclined over 
the line as it curves. 


Evils of Wrong Position. 


Watching the last XI having a knock on 
board ship with a rope ball, one certain player 
who had a very successful County season was 
seen to play back with the left shoulder taken 
so much off the line of the ball that his left leg 
was pointing dead straight to square leg as he 
played the ball. It was easy to predict that on 
those fast matting wickets he would have little 
success against a bowler who could make the 
ball go away from him, if bowled near enough 
to the off stump to force him to make a stroke. 
He never altered his style, which resulted in 
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his having the leanest season that had ever 
fallen to his lot, and so long as he continues in 
big cricket to take the left shoulder away and 
face round he can never make good. 

** What was the matter with So and so? ’’ 
I was asked on our return, and the answer was, 
** He would play with the right shoulder and 
take his left off the line to every straight ball to 
which he played back, and it had only to go 
away ever so little for him to edge it into the 
slips or into the wicket-keeper’s hands.”’ 

By this means it is most difficult to leave the 
ball alone that has swerved enough to inform 
you it will miss the off stump, but with the feft 
shoulder on the line the bat can remain on the 
shoulder with the ball missing the off stump, 
which is quite impossible when it is held in front 
of the body, full chest on to the bowler. I 
should have thought ordinary common sense 
would tell one of the futility of the attempt to 
play such a ball chest on to the bowler. Hobbs 
will cut this type of ball by bringing back his 
right leg with practically the full face of the 
bat coming down on the line of the ball as it 
passes his right knee, and the bowler will only 
see his back. Is it necessary to ask who is right? 
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Unsound Methods. 


One of South Africa’s star batsmen last 
winter faced round to play Geary, who swung 
away to his undoing, and he suffered three times 
at least in these tactics, Geary rightly pegging 
away to get him out this same way every time 
he played against him. People wondered why 
the batsman was not making the runs he used 
to do, but he had got off the rails for once by 
not employing sound methods to this type of 
ball. There is always a right way as well as a 
wrong, and if the wrong way does not find one 
out in certain cricket that is not first class, it 
will assuredly do so in the highest-class cricket. 

‘When playing back to the ball that is swing- 
ing away I always used to think the safest stroke 
was to cut it, or rather stroke it, with almost the 
full face of the bat as it is brought from above 
the shoulders on the true line of the ball as it 
passes the body. The ball that is on the wicket 
should be played in front, but have the left 
shoulder on the line of the ball at all costs. 

I am sorry to say there is no picture of 
Hobbs dealing with this type of ball, but his 
method of dealing with it is as I have described. 
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N the order of the arrangement of the films, 

the first stroke by Hobbs illustrated (see 
Frontispiece) is the drive in the direction of 
mid-off and extra cover. The bat is taken up 
by the wrists, with the end of it right over the 
centre stump, proving that he is on the direct 
line from wicket to wicket. The left shoulder 
is right on the line of flight of the ball as he 
commences the downward shoulder swing. The 
right foot is lifted after hitting the ball which 
is of good length, seeing how straight he is 
standing on his legs to give full height as he 
swings through, the body inclining towards the 
direction the ball has taken with follow through 
perfect. 

Position of the Bat. 

It will be noticed that Hobbs has presented 
the largest possible face of the bat to the ball, 
and herein consists the great excellence of 
batting, says Mr. Pycroft, who has much to say 
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on the drive that fits our model well. ‘* The 
whole secret consists partly in timing the hit 
well, and partly in taking the ball in the right 
part of the rise so as to play the ball down 
without wasting its force against the ground. 
In forward play, or driving, fine hitters seem 
as if they felt the ball on the bat and sprung it 
away with an elastic impulse; and in the more 
forcible hits, a ball from one of the All England 
batsmen appears not so much like a hit as a 
shot from the bat: for when a ball is hit in the 
swiftest part of the bat’s whirl, and with that 
part of the bat which gives the greatest force 
with the least jar, the ball appears to offer no 
resistance ; its momentum is annihilated by the 
whirl of the bat, and fieldsmen find to their 
surprise how little ground a fieldsman can cover 
against timed and accurate hitting. 


How to Hit. 


** Clean hitting requires a loose arm, and the 
bat must be brought forward, not only by the 
swing of the arm working freely from the 
shoulder, but also by the wrist. The effect of 
the wrist alone, slight as its power appears, is 
very material in hitting; this probably arises 
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from the greater precision and better timing 
when a wrist hit is commonly made. 

** The great secret in hard hitting is to play 
tall, or to make the most of your height. In 
the exercise of hitting, a man’s whole weight 
applied at the proper moment is the chief point. 
The whirl of the bat may be accelerated by 
forearm, shoulder and wrist : let each joint bear 
its proper part. 

** Take a bat in your hand, poise the body as 
for the hit off the half volley, the line from 
shoulder to shoulder being parallel with the line 
of the ball. Now whirl the bat in the line of 
the ball and you will find that it reaches that 
part of its circle where it is perpendicular to 
the ground, midway between the shoulders; at 
that moment the bat attains its greatest 
velocity, as then alone can the strongest hits 
be made. Moreover, a hit made at this 
moment will drive the ball parallel to and skim- 
ming the ground. And if in such a hit the 
lower six inches of the bat strike the ball, the 
hit is properly called a clean hit, being free from 
all imperfections. All good hitters make their 
hits when the ball is opposite the middle of the 
body. Clean hitting is a thing to be carefully 
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studied; the batsman had better examine and 
see whether there is not a secret he has yet to 


learn.’’ 
Hobbs and Classic Rules. 


Our model batsman does one and all these 
things that were laid down in the ’sixties, and 
it will be recollected that W. G. Grace empha- 
sizes the holding of the bat with the right hand 
in the middle of the handle so as not to cramp 
one’s hitting, which means the full circle of 
hitting which Hobbs employs in all his driving. 

All the above advice from the Rev. James 
Pycroft was accepted by the leading players of 
the ’sixties and onwards because it was proved 
to be sound, and those players taught those who 
came after, which brought success in their path, 
and we have still a few who have the good sense 
to remain true to this doctrine, resulting in their 
efforts bringing them to the top and remaining 
there. 

The Drive to Cover. 


For the drive to cover, the batsman gathers 
himself up to throw all his weight into the 
stroke: the right foot is firm at the moment 
of impact, the left shoulder right on the line 
as usual, with the body leaning on the line of 
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the ball as it leaves the bat. To the over- 
tossed ball it is an excellent thing to get up on 
one’s toes and literally to hurl oneself into the 
stroke, but it has all got to be done very 
quickly; the ball flies to the boundary at a 
lightning pace, no fieldsman being able to make 
a foot of ground to intercept it. 


Plate 2. 


This is another very telling stroke, this time 
to the left of cover-point. For the wide ball the 
batsman cannot get his left foot sufficiently 
across to be on the line of it, so he throws a 
more or less cross bat from the shoulder down- 
wards and by perfect timing bangs the ball 
square, which has more of the forward cut in 
it possibly than the drive. It is very necessary 
to be over the ball and yet not so much that it 
is killed by being hit too much into the ground. 
It is a more difficult stroke than the preceding 
ones. Perfect balance, as in all strokes, is 
necessary, but rather more so for this possibly 
than other strokes. Any mis-timing of this 
stroke may well undo the batsman, which does 
not apply so readily to the straighter drive 
made with the full face of the bat. 
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A True Cover Drive along 
the Ground 


The body swing and follow through shown 
in this stroke are perfect 
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Right Use of Strength in Hitting. 


In hard hitting it depends not so much on a 
man’s strength as on the strength he exerts 
at the right time and in the right direction ; and 
strength, we are rightly told, is exerted in 
hitting in exact proportion to the rapidity of 
the whirl which the bat describes. The point 
of the bat moves faster in the circle than any 
other part; the wrist, acting with a multiplying 
power, adds greatly to the speed of the whirl. 
Hard hitting depends first on the freedom with 
which the arm revolves from the shoulder, un- 
impeded by constrained efforts and contortions 
of the body; next on the play of the arm at 
the elbow; and thirdly, on the wrists. Elbows 
must be away from the sides in all driving, 
otherwise it is not possible to get the full swing 
and to describe the full circle as these action 
photographs show. 

Hobbs will not always jump out to drive, as 
he frequently walks out at a brisk measured 
pace to score with a forward stroke off many a 
good-pitched ball that he has made into an over- 
tossed one. The young player should remember 
that when he goes down the pitch to a ball he 
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PLATE III 
A Change from Attack to Defence 


These photographs show Hobbs preparing 
at the first to drive a ball straight, but 
finding the length not to his liking changes 
from an attacking position to one of defence 


PLATE 3 
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must go far enough and not stop half-way to 
allow the spin on the ball to beat his bat. The 
straight ball only should be selected, and the 
higher it is bowled the more time he has to get 
to it. 

Plate 3. 

This is a most interesting series of photo- 
graphs, for it depicts Hobbs preparing to 
drive a ball straight, but finding the length 
is not to his liking for his intended stroke, 
the cautiously changes from a position of attack 
to one of defence, which is always possible, 
but which cannot be reversed from a position 
of defence into one of attack. Hobbs is 
always in a position of attack on the ball 
leaving the bowler’s hand, as these photographs 
show. ‘The attacking position should never be 
thrown away until one is forced to do so. Too 
many players to-day prepare for a defensive 
stroke before the ball has left the bowler’s hand. 


Plate 4. 


These photographs show Hobbs making a 
square cut to a ball on the short side. The 
stroke is made from the shoulder downwards, 
the follow through describing more or less of a 
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A Square Cut to the Ball on the 
Short Side 


PLATE 4 
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circle round the shoulders. This is absolutely 
a wrist stroke. The batsman here is seen to 
indulge in the forward cut, the left foot having 
been advanced slightly. The batsman is well 
over the ball, and it must not be overlooked that 
the bat should be taken up quickly and quite 
shoulder-high or even higher, as Hobbs plays. 


Two Varieties of Cutting Strokes. 


There are, of course, two distinct strokes in 
the cut—the forward or square cut, and the fine 
or late cut; the former stroke applies to balls 
on the short side and the latter to good length 
balls that are made short enough to cut late by 
bringing the right foot back and coming down 
on the ball as it passes the body. In the old 
days opinions were not all agreed as to which 
was the best method, some batsmen sticking to 
one whilst others preferred the other style, 
when the fact is a little bit of each style would 
have been preferable. It is simply a matter of 
correct foot-work. Hobbs will indulge in the 
forward or square cut to one ball, the length of 
which he regulates by a corresponding move- 
ment of his left foot, whilst to the ball farther 
up, but not straight enough to drive, he will 
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come back with his right leg making it con- 
siderably shorter, which enables him to cut the 
ball when almost in line of the stumps. This 
is the late cut and goes finer than the square 
cut, although Hobbs will bring his right leg 
back and cut square at times, suiting himself 
to the placing of the fieldsmen in the slips. 


Hobbs’s Method of Cutting. 

Hobbs has no fewer than three distinct 
methods of cutting, and as he cuts he invariably 
slips his right hand down the handle as he brings 
his feet into position, which is unusual, but 
seeing how great a player he is behind the 
wicket, there can be nothing against it and much 
in its favour if it comes natural to slip the hand 
down the handle for this most delightful stroke. 


Cutting and the Field. 

Half the secret of Hobbs’s success lies in the 
fact that he has such a multiplicity of strokes 
that there are too many positions made for 
eleven men to fill. "Those who eliminate the cut 
from their play will never be capable of much 
in real Test cricket. I therefore strongly advise 


any young player to cut both square and fine 
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if he wants to open up a packed fielding side ; 
this he assuredly will do if he can drive as well 
as cut, and it is indeed necessary to possess both 
cutting and driving powers to obtain a place as 
a batsman on a normal International batting 
side. A first-rate player should have command 
of every hit, as Mr. Pycroft rightly says. 

We are told that the great Fuller Pilch 
would not have anything to do with the cut, 
but here again it caused him to take longer in 
making his runs, and we were rather enlightened 
the other day by the remarks of an old Aus- 
tralian cricket enthusiast who had seen Fuller 
Pilch play, and who described him as a very 
neat player but with no push behind his stroke. 

If the cut is considered by many to be the 
most delightful of all strokes, and many will 
agree with that, it nevertheless is the most 
difficult of execution, unless the genuine hook 
stroke presents still greater difficulty. Cutting 
becomes much safer to the man who has taken 
the bat above his shoulders as does Hobbs, for 
this gives one the advantage of being on top 
of the ball, and should it rise more quickly and 
higher than was expected, the bat can still 
remain above the shoulder out of harm’s way. 
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Mr. Pycroft tells us the most winning game is 


that which plays the greatest number of balls, 
and this cannot be if the cut is not indulged in. 


Notable Exponents of the Cut. 


It requires a lot of practice to learn how to 
cut properly, and much can be gleaned from 
watching our best players and those of Australia. 
Holmes is a splendid model, like Hobbs, as a 
cutter, being exceptionally clever in his placing 
of the ball through the slips. W. Bardsley 
has a capital square cut, and C. G. ‘Macartney is 
electrifying with his late and his square cutting. 

The cut varies very much according to the 
batsman who brings it off, and there used to be 
much more cutting twenty-five years ago than 
there is to-day. Ephraim Lockwood, of York- 
shire, was a splendid exponent of the cut, and 
although I was a small boy at the time, I have 
never forgotten a beautiful innings he played 
against Lancashire at Old Trafford, cutting the 
bowlers past third man times without number. 


Gunn’s Cut. 


William Gunn brought off a most taking 
stroke behind point and in front of third man 
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by advancing his left foot and throwing his bat 
at the ball when in line of his right knee, the 
ball travelling at a great pace past the left of 
point in fact, it was more in the nature of a 
square drive than a cut. The same batsman 
would, however, frequently draw himself up to 
his full height—and he was very tall—to cut to 
the left of third man, advancing his left leg on 
occasions, as well as coming back with his right 
foot to chop late past first or second slip. It 
was an entertaining sight watching Billy Gunn 
scoring innumerable cuts on the hard wickets. 

His partner, A. Shrewsbury, used rather to 
stroke the ball late to defeat the two fine slips, 
his placing of the cut being a great feature of 
his play, as well as his wonderful defence on the 
worst type of wicket against the best of bowling, 
and his equal in this respect I have never seen. 

Another very fine artist of the cut was Sir 
T. C. O’Brien, whose square and late cutting 
were always a treat to witness. I have pre- 
viously mentioned J. T. Tyldesley’s wonderful 
square cut that used to travel at a pace that no 
other batsman surpassed, yet he was small of 
stature, which was made up for by his wonderful 
wrist work and timing. 
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Abel and the Cut. 


Another small man, but a very big cricketer 
in the person of Bobby Abel, the delight of the 
Surrey crowd, used to cut over the ball with a 
precision that was astounding, his placing of the 
stroke being very clever. I well remember an 
occasion at the Oval when, nearing the end 
of the day’s play, Mold, our Lancashire fast 
bowler, being somewhat exasperated in not 
having been able to get one past his bat all day, 
remarked, ‘‘ What are you playing for, Bobby, 
the Tit-Bits prize?’’ (That paper at the time 
gave a prize of, I think, £40 to the professional 
who obtained the most runs in the month.) 


More Great “ Cutters.”’ %, 


'W. G. Grace used to give one the impression 
of tapping the ball behind the wicket just where 
there was no fieldsman placed, which prov 
more effective than the more ae c so 
other players who had not the champio 
placing the ball. A. N. Hornby ai his sa 
scored many fours with a genuine square out 
that went at a merry pace, standing up to his 
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full height as he brought off this most telling 
stroke. 

W. Newham, of Sussex, was another good 
cutter, to be followed later by one who never 
had any superior at this stroke, to wit K. S. 
Ranjitsinbji, as he then was, and who indulged 
in every type of cut ever seen, favouring the late 
eut most of all and dodging the slips in such a 
way that he was called a juggler. I never wish 
to see finer cutting than that of the Indian 
prince, whom I had the pleasure of partnering 
at the wicket on several occasions. 

R. H. Spooner was a delightfully wristy 
player and as brilliant exponent of the cut as can 
be imagined. F. S. Jackson excelled, too, in 
this direction, as he did in all others as a bats- 
man. A. E. Stoddart could cut in the most 
approved style, too, and N. F. Druce was a very 
pretty bat to watch as his wrists were brought 
into play for the sweetest possible of all strokes. 
Albert Ward, of Lancashire and England, was 

_ a tall player who made a great number of his 
_runs by cutting late and square, as did the more 
diminutive Jack Brown, of Yorkshire and 
England, who was as strong on the cut as he 
was on the drive and hook. There were many 
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other fine cutters, L. C. H. Palairet amongst 
them, as graceful a bat as ever played, and 
W. H. Patterson, of Kent, a beautiful player. 


Australians and the Cut, 


Amongst our Australian friends, those who 
come most readily to my mind are |W. L. Mur- 
doch, G. Giffen, Syd Gregory, Harry Trott, 
Vic Trumper, Clem Hill, Joe Darling, F. Ire- 
dale, C. G. Macartney and Warren Bardsley, 
all of whom excelled at this delightful stroke. 
Giffen used to remind me very much of W. G. 
Grace in his methods of accurately placing his 
cuts. 

Syd Gregory, like Billy Gunn, had a cut 
entirely of his own in the shape of a late cut or 
slice as the ball rose from the pitch, and he would 
frequently bring off this stroke to be deliberately 
placed over the heads of the slip fieldsmen, 
which at times necessitated the placing of a fields- 
man on the boundary, right behind the slips. It 
was to Syd Gregory that that brilliant fieldsman 
A. O. Jones crept up so closely that the position 
might be termed third man under the bat, and 
so close did he come in that I felt he could not 
possibly judge the stroke that used to fly right 
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off the face of the bat, but his quickness of eye 
and hand was so wonderful that he succeeded in 
catching Gregory on more than one occasion in 
the Test games of 1901-2 in Australia in this 
position, that later received the name of ‘‘ the 
gully.”’ 

The ever-dashing Victor Trumper was a very 
wonderful cutter, square and late, with those 
extraordinary wrists of his, with which he 
timed his stroke so accurately. C. G. 
Macartney is a very strong, wristy cutter, and 
full of Trumper’s daring, whilst Clem Hill, 
of the left-handers, was a powerful exponent of 
the cut, late and square, as was Darling of the 
latter, and as Bardsley is to-day. 

Frank Iredale, when settled down, used to 
make some delightful cuts, generally on the 
square side, and to these gallant batsmen must 
be added the names of the South African 
players, Aubrey Faulkner and Herbie Taylor, 
both of whom I place in the highest class, and 
there are two other Internationals of ours who 
cut in a very similar fashion, both of whom 
used to lean back rather for the purpose of 
making way for the shorter ball, which used to 
be cut dead square at a great pace by G. L. 
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A Low Square Drive past Cover 
off ball that is rather wide. 
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Jessop and F. Sugg, of Lancashire. Sutcliffe 
possesses also a splendid square cut. 

Of our present-day players, Holmes, of 
Yorkshire, is one of the cleverest at playing his 
cut to beat the fieldsman, and if he is given his 
fair chance against Australia, will make good 
runs off this stroke in the coming Tests. J. 
McBryan, of Somerset, is also possessed of a 
capital square cut, which brings him in many 
runs. 

Plate 5. 

These photographs show a low square drive 
past cover off a ball that is rather wide. 
The timing is perfect, as the eye also has to 
be, as the bat is rather thrown shoulder down- 
wards at the ball. Only the best men, on the 
top of their form, will make this stroke correctly 
time after time, when the wicket must be in 
perfect order, which will allow the ball to come 
along at the same height with the consistency of 
clockwork. On a fiery wicket, or on a broken 
one, Hobbs would probably not attempt this 
stroke. With the ball coming at different 
heights, great care is necessary in the execution 
of the stroke. The square drive to the off can 
never be so safe as the straight drive made with 
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High Drive to the Off 
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the full face of the bat, and for that reason 
many batsmen are compelled to leave this ball 
alone, as too dangerous to score from, as there 
is but some four inches of blade with which to 
hit past cover-point. In the event of the ball 
popping up, a catch would most likely result 
in the direction of third man or third slip. 


Plate 6. 

The batsman is seen jumping out to a high 
drive to the off with the left shoulder right on 
the line of the ball, as the bat, making the full 
circle, is whirled on to it. The balance of the 
batsman is splendid. 


Driving the Slightly Over-tossed Ball. 

The batsman who drives has a big pull 
over the man who plays the same ball without 
having the necessary timing and shoulder-swing 
for the purpose of wristing it away fast enough 
to prevent the in-fieldsman from cutting the 
stroke off. The driving of the slightly over- 
tossed ball on the batting wicket has the 
advantage of causing the bowler to bowl a 
shorter length, when it will be possible to cut 
him if it is outside the off-stump, or to force 
him away to the on-side by a swinging back 
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stroke to which the wrists give the finishing 
touch. ‘This type of batsman in a very short 
time asserts his superiority, which has a 
bewildering effect on all but the very best 
bowlers, for there is practically no blind spot 
on which to pitch the ball. This batsman sets 
the field himself, rather than the bowler, who is 
made to alter again and again his original field. 
Naturally it is in the power of but a limited 
few to dictate to the opposing side, in forcing 
them to make alterations, not so much for the 
purpose of getting the batsman out, but for the 
purpose of saving runs which are being made 
all too quickly for the liking of the fielding side. 
It is the batsman who can jump up to the good 
length ball for the purpose of driving it, and 
who can step back to the next of slightly shorter 
length and force it with a swinging back stroke 
away for runs, who gets bowlers and captains 
guessing—a most important part of the game. 


Some Great Drivers and Back Players. 


The combination of driving and aggressive 
back play to good length bowling is a rare one, 
which gets such a player into his country’s 
International XI. Of those so gifted were 
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A. E. Stoddart, F. S. Jackson, Jack Brown, 
R. H. Spooner, Clem Hill, Victor Trumper, 
J. B. Hobbs, Kenneth Hutchings and J. T. 
Tyldesley, whilst Macartney is another who had 
that gift and probably still possesses it, although 
the back stroke requires such looseness of 
shoulder that after a certain time it has to be 
dropped. W. Attewell, the England and 
Nottingham bowler of consistent good length, 
rightly said of Stoddart that it was not possible 
to bowl him a ball that he could not hit for four. 


Trumper’s Fireworks. 


Victor Trumper was the livest firework I 
ever played against, for on occasions he would 
go all out to every ball bowled to him, jumping 
out to drive one ball, stepping back to the next 
to hook to the on-side, and then cutting the 
next one for four, off balls all of which were of | 
good length. He did this at Manchester in the 
Test we lost by three runs, when he made more 
than the fullest use of a wet wicket, and so 
upset our bowlers that they could not retain 
their perfect length. I remember K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji saying to me that our bowlers lost 
us the match, as he had never seen them bow] 
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so badly, to which I replied that I preferred to 
be of the opinion that the wonderful forcing 
tactics of Trumper won it, who with Duff in the 
first hour of the match, when the wicket was 
wet enough to be easy, had more to do with the 
winning of the game than anyone else. Duff 
could jump out very quickly, and then be back 
to rather pull the ball round with the short-arm. 


Other Great Drivers. 


J. B. Hobbs and R. H. Spooner always 
struck me as being most like Trumper in the 
straightness of the back stroke and in the manner 
of their straight drive. Spooner would stand in 
his ground and with a perfect forward sweep 
and throw-up of the wrists, accurately timed, 
would drive the blind length ball over the screen 
for six, as I saw him do against Yorkshire, the 
stroke completing his century. Macartney has 
given us the same brilliant flashes of the bat, 
and we have reason to dread him to-day, possibly 
more so than any other Australian bat, on the 
funny wicket that suits his enterprising style. 

J. T. Tyldesley was a fine driver, who 
would bring off his most telling hook stroke, 
if the ball was dropped the least bit shorter. 
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Such are the match winners of the big occasions 
when the wicket is difficult, seeing that those 
who cannot compel the bowler to have men in the 
deep, find an uncomfortable number of fielders 
round them to stop their orthodox strokes. 

On a fast wicket, one of the hardest drivers 
to mid-off used to be the left-hander who went 
with us to Australia in 1894, F. G. J. Ford, 
who possessed a pair of loose shoulders that 
produced a swinging drive seldom seen to-day. 
His off-side driving was terrific. Clem Hill was 
a very powerful driver with a most telling back 
stroke, the ball being flicked away and placed 
by the turn of his wrist in no uncertain fashion. 
Vivian and Jack Crawford were two tremendous 
drivers at a time when every County side had 
four or five batsmen who all drove very hard. 


Danger of the Quiet Game of To-day. 

The quieter game played recently by our 
England XI has, in my _ opinion, been 
responsible for making the winning of the 
Tests much easier for our opponents, who 
remain untested as to what they can and what 
they cannot stand by the humdrum game our 


batsmen put up generally, with the fewest of 
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exceptions. In the old days we _ taught 
Australia how to play cricket ; recently we have 
been trying to teach her how not to play it; but, 
unfortunately for us, she has refused to fall into 
the errors of our ways, such as the two-eyed 
stance and playing forward with the right 
shoulder, as the cinema films show us. 

It is with a feeling of disappointment that I 
write we are genuinely short of batsmen who 
drive the over-tossed ball as Woolley, Hobbs 
and E. Tyldesley do, and that I am nervous of 
our Eleven being overcrowded with batsmen 
who play just a trifle too carefully, when we 
have others who know how to hit the over-tossed 
ball, although the sound player is always 
welcome, without necessarily being a _ hitter. 
There is a big difference between our Fenders 
and Carrs, who are hitters, and our batsmen 
such as Hobbs, Woolley and Tyldesley, who all 
drive well, as does Sutcliffe, past cover. 


Defeats Due to Unsound Batting. 


The difference to-day seems to me that 
whereas we used to get in front of our wicket 
for the purpose of forcing the ball for runs to 
the on-side, certain players get in front of their 
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wicket for the purpose of their legs being there 
in case they miss the ball when not attempting 
to score off it. If Armstrong was right in 
declaring that his last Australian XI was fifty 
per cent. below Test standard as he knew it 
when he first came into the Australian XI, and 
if Darling is right in saying this XI now with 
us is fifteen per cent. below Armstrong’s XI, 
what then is the reason for our beatings in the 
last fifteen games played between the two 
countries? Is it not due in some measure to 
our unsound methods of batting? I cannot 
think otherwise, and it is all the more inex- 
plicable to me, with such a batsman as Hobbs 
retaining his greatness so long, owing solely to 
the very soundness of his methods. 

Our bowling, to me, is unquestionably 
stronger than that of our opponents, and 
allowing for all Collins’s cleverness as a captain, 
their batting has proved itself to be then far 
in front of ours, yet Darling says it is not 
anything like so good as its figures make out. 
I cannot feel that our batting methods are all 
that can be desired, and a closer study of 
Hobbs and his methods in this book might well 
improve some of our players. 
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Driving to the Right of Cover 
Point 
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Plate 7. 

This shows a drive to the right of cover 
x0int in which there is strong evidence of 
shoulder- and body-swing,. with timing wrist- 
work and follow through that are alike perfect. 


Hobbs has presented the fullest possible face 
of the bat to the ball. 


Plate 8. 

Another example of the high straight drive. 
[The bat describes more than the full circle, 
while the knee is bent to be well under the ball 
‘or the purpose of clearing the in-fieldsmen. 


Plate 9. 

This again reveals a change of mind from 
ittack to defence, owing to the ball being held 
back by the bowler or, in other words, owing to 
the bowler having put the drag on the ball. 
The batsman has cleverly avoided his original 
intention to drive, which would have resulted 
in a catch in the deep field, as the ball would 
not have been quite there in the middle of the 
stroke, and the batsman would have conse- 
yuently been too much under it, half the power 
naving been expended before the actual hitting 
of the ball. At the end of the altered stroke 
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the bat is seen to be resting on the ground, 
proving it to be a defensive stroke that has 
taxed the batsman to his utmost in its successful 
production. Hobbs is laughingly shaking his 
head at the clever ruse of S. J. Pegler, which, 
however, has been equally cleverly overcome. 

This is a most interesting stroke which 
proves that one can always change successfully 
from a position of attack to one of defence, 
but not vice versa. The batsman is seen to 
have got right down to it at last, demanding 
all that is in him to cope successfully with the 
cleverest ruse of a great bowler who has dis- 
guised his slower ball with no alteration of run 
up to the wicket or delivery of the ball: a 
demonstration of the highest class cricket seen 
at its best. 

The Bowler’s Ruse. 

In the best cricket, when a batsman like 
Hobbs has driven a blind-length ball success- 
fully into the deep field, it is a poser to all but 
the very best bowlers of experience as to what 
type of ball should follow the good-length one 
that has been driven high into the country for 
four. The only ball left to the bowler is the 
same length ball again which must take slightly 
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Another Instance of Hobbs chang- 
ing from a Position of Attack to 
one of Defence 


Due to the fact that the bowler had put a 

drag on the ball. Hobbs’s first position indi- 

cates the intention to drive, but realizing 

that the stroke would end in a catch, he 

finishes it by bringing the bat to rest on the 
ground 
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longer to get to the batsman, who must be of 
the highest class to avoid falling into the trap 
of hitting too soon at it when a catch will 
result, Hobbs here has caught on that the ball 
he is shaping to high drive into the deep will 
not be there, and he consequently gets right 
down to it and defeats the ruse by a forward 
stroke, produced by his fullest reach, which 
he has to check by grounding his bat and keep- 
ing it dead straight for the ball to hit. In fact, 
not only has the bowler put the drag on his 
delivery, but also the batsman on his defensive 
stroke, demonstrating a battle of wits. 


How the Good Batsman “ Controls” the Bowling. 


In all but the highest cricket, when a bowler 
finds the batsman has driven his best length ball 
for four, he will generally bowl the next ball 
shorter, which is just what the batsman is work- 
ing for and which results in his whipping it 
away with a telling back stroke to the on-side. 
Great batsmen not only force bowlers on good 
wickets to bowl as they want them to do, but 
also are instrumental in forcing the opposing 
captain to make alterations in the placing of his 
fieldsmen as they may wish. 
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It is a sure sign there is nothing very good 
about the batting when bowlers on a good 
wicket place their fieldsmen as they want them, 
and nothing happens to cause any alteration in 
the positions originally assigned to them. The 
batsmen should dominate the game and not the 
bowlers on every wicket that favours batting. 


Faulkner and the Australians. 


It was a great blot on our batting capabili- 
ties three seasons ago against the Australians, 
when Armstrong was allowed by our batsmen 
to bowl in nearly all the Test matches, not only — 
without a man in the deep field, but also to 
keep the runs down the while he bowled as long 
as he liked for the purpose of resting either one 
of his match-winning bowlers, MacDonald and 
Gregory, who were never brought back again 
until thoroughly rested. It was left to that 
great player ‘Aubrey Faulkner to produce the 
proper tactics against these Test winners, for 
he walked out to Armstrong the moment he — 
took the ball, and hit him to such purpose into” 
the deep field that he was forced to call back 
Gregory long before he was rested. The result © 
was that the batsman completely gained the — : 
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upper hand; so much so, indeed, that more runs 
went up on the board than Australia could make. 

There was far more truth in the remark that 
for once the right tactics were employed against 
what was for Australia a thin bowling side than 
that they failed to win because they were stale. 
Armstrong had no real bowler on his side who 
should have been able to rest either MacDonald 
or Gregory as Jong as was required against bats- 
men representing England. 

The emptiness of our batting in the Tests 
was laid bare to the whole world, and the 
absence of Hobbs will never be felt so much as 
during those matches. If there is no head-work 
shown by one side in a game it seldom happens 
that a win is possible in good-class cricket. 


Tactics for the Tests. 


If Armstrong knew, as he certainly did, that 
he was short of another good bowler for real 
Test cricket, what can Collins feel about his 
bowling strength, which, without MacDonald 
and Armstrong on the side and with no good 
young bowler of outstanding merit to take their 
place, invites no difficulties to prevent our 
batsmen from scoring at a fair rate against it? 
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I cannot believe that the same innocuous 
tactics of attempting little against this attack 
can be repeated. It is only a question of 
employing the right tactics, not on the part of 
one or two individuals only, but on the part of 
our XI generally. Our opponents have won 
matches out of all proportion to their strength, 
good side though they undoubtedly are where 
captaincy, batting and fielding are concerned ; 
but their weakness in bowling has been adver- 
tising itself all through this winter, and we 
should never give that bowling side on a good 
batting wicket a moment’s peace. 

Any schoolboy looking on will be able to 
see if we go all out to smash them, through their 
weakness of attack, as we must do. Hobbs is 
back in the team and Sutcliffe has all his Aus- 
tralian honours still thick on him, and we will 
open well as we did in Australia. 


Plate 10. 


In this series Hobbs is seen playing forward 
to a ball bowled at his left knee, and placing it 
with a turn of the body and wrists in front of 
short square leg. The batsman is seen leaning 
well over the ball as he goes right through with a 
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perfect stroke, made off a ball of good length, 
which he has kept well down. 


The Straight Bat. 


Hobbs has always used the straight bat to 
anything of good length or over-pitched on his 
legs, or even pitched to brush the outside of his 
pads, and this to me has always appeared as 
the best way to deal with this type of ball, with 
the turn of the wrist to place the ball to beat 
the fieldsman. It is much safer than hitting 
square with the cross bat, seeing that one has 
nothing like the same command over the ball 
should it get up ever so little, which would 
generally result in a catch with the square leg 
hit made with the cross bat. 


The Leg Theory. 


It has always seemed to me a waste of time, 
this modern craze for the leg theory exploited 
on a good wicket against a class batsman. We 
need never expect to see the Australians wast- 
ing time on a good wicket against a man like 
Hobbs by exploiting this theory. On the good 
wicket a class batsman will place this leg-theory 
rubbish in the dust-bin. 
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Playing a Ball Straight on the Left 
Knee in Front of Short Square Leg 


PLATE 10 
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To the members of the last South African 
team who were not playing in a certain Test 
match I replied that it was a waste of time, 
when they informed me their bowler was trying 
to get Hobbs caught at long leg, for great men 
are not sent to the right-about as a result of such 
tactics, and I should not expect to see Hobbs 
caught at long leg in a month unless he reckoned 
there were enough on the board and he could 
chance his arm a bit. 

The leg side is so often the weak side of 
batsmen not in the best class that bowlers will 
make the mistake of not allowing for the very 
big difference between a high-class player and 
another who just misses being one, and it is 
essential to know the difference before one bowls 
for England; unless the captain knows the 
futility of it the match can easily be lost by over- 
doing any leg bowling, which must always be 
innocuous where good batsmen are concerned. 

As mentioned previously, the leg ball bowled 
to Hobbs in the picture is of good length, and 
had it been a trifle shorter he would have come 
back with the right leg and made way for the 
ball to be placed by a back stroke and turn of 
the wrist. Had the ball been pitched farther 
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up, but on the same line of direction, the bats- 
man would have driven it with the full face of 
the bat to deep mid-on, or rather to beat deep 
mid-on, by the turn of his wrist. 


The Hook Stroke. 


The hook stroke is another leg stroke, but 
brought off as a rule on a slow turning wicket 
with the ball pitched outside the off stump, 
breaking on to the wicket, to which the bats- 
man comes well back with the right leg, 
bringing practically a straight bat with full 
shoulder-swing from well behind the wicket 
against the ball, which is wristed away to the 
on-side with the body swinging round with the 
stroke. It is a stroke very difficult of execution, 
and out of reach of all but the very best. 

What is described as a hook is nearly always 
a short arm pull, the right elbow being tucked 
into the side, with the batsman hitting right 
across the line of the ball, whereas in the hook 
stroke he hits down the line with the straight 
bat and with the weight on the right leg at the 
moment of impact. I have never known a dozen 
batsmen who were exponents of this stroke, 
which is a most telling one, as it is made off a 
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good-length ball and forces the bowler to pitch 
farther up. A golden rule on slow or sticky 
wickets is to hit or play back, and never 
forward. 

The Hook in Action. 

Trumper was a magnificent exponent of the 
hook, so was R. H. Spooner, and Hobbs I’ve 
seen many times excel at it, and I only wish I 
had a picture to depict him making the stroke, 
as I have of that good player Harry Makepeace 
doing it to perfection. It is a very discon- 
certing one to the bowler, and for that reason 
alone, when one has got into the top class, it 
is well worth going all out in one’s practice 
to acquire it; but a batsman has to be very 
careful in what he is doing so as not to knock 
his wicket down. I found it very necessary, 
after swinging the bat on to the ball, to go 
on with the body-swing, bringing the right 
leg over and round in a long half-circle sweep, 
which would end in the batsman facing fine 
long leg. When it is so difficult on a sticky 
wicket to know where one can score against 
good-length high-class bowling, this stroke lends 
itself the most readily to those who can make 
it, and, one might add, the most paying. 
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T should be remembered by every batsman 

that it is always most necessary to weigh up 
accurately how the game is going and what 
tactics should be brought to bear against the 
enemy. <A large clock that the batsmen can 
see should be in a prominent place on every 
first-class ground in England, and the bowlers 
are entitled to their half-share of that clock. 
England batsmen have been rather to blame of 
recent years in taking too much of what was 
really the bowlers’ time. It is an empty-headed 
and un-cricketing policy to play so slowly that 
one’s opponents have not quite the time to get 
the runs, but who take very good care that 
they are not dismissed by playing an unjustifi- 
able forcing game after one or two have made 
a sporting but fruitless attempt to win. The 
all-out attempt to win has been superseded by 
an overcautious policy of not to lose—as was 
witnessed even in the Varsity match last year— 
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Every crowd loves the sporting spirit, and we 
might well get back to the old order of things. 


Consideration for Partners. 


Another matter of great importance where 
batsmen are concerned, is the studious con- 
sideration of one’s partners at the wicket. Some 
are much faster than others between wickets, 
and some cannot put up with being so hustled 
that it is an all-out race to get home every 
time they are called fora run. On a really good 
wicket, when the fieldsmen are in their proper 
place, it is not worth while to go for a very 
short run, owing to the disturbing effect it has 
on some batsmen, although it is a totally 
different matter when the wicket is all against 
a fair score being put up. Your partner may 
have an unsound leg, which he should not adver- 
tise to his opponents, for fear of their dropping 
back another five yards on the off side for the 
purpose of cutting off that drive which has been 
getting through the in-field; but you should 
realize that he requires a little more time than 
usual for that single, at any rate after he has 
reminded you on reaching the wickets. 
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My Bad Luck. 


It was my unfortunate lot to be run out 
three times in succession by different members 
of the Lancashire XI, after each of my partners 
had been reminded that I was at least a yard 
slower owing to a damaged knee, but they all 
forgot my enforced slower pace. It will be 
asked quite justifiably why I did not send them 
back, and the answer is that they were all 
valuable wickets, too valuable to risk the send- 
ing of them back, and that my chance of getting 
through, damaged knee thrown in, was better 
than that of theirs in the event of my sending 
them back. 

It is very important to weigh up instan- 
taneously which is the most valuable wicket on 
an occasion when the fielding side has more 
than a good chance of scoring a run out, and 
I prefer not to send a valuable man back unless 
he has so palpably blundered that one’s own 
chance has been made hopeless. Many unfore- 
seen happenings take place, and on the biggest 
occasions when a valuable wicket is lost—which 
may also have lost the game—the least said about 
it the better. In such a case it is much better 
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for all concerned to realize resignedly that mis- 
takes will happen at times in the best-regulated 
families. 

What Would You Have Done ? 


If my readers will pardon an old cricketer’s 
reminiscences that concern himself, I will ask 
them to decide for themselves what they would 
have done in my shoes in two Test matches, 
both of which I dared to think would possibly 
have been won during the 1901 tour in Aus- 
tralia, and which would have sent us home 
winners 8—2 in place of defeated 4—1. 

The first instance occurred in the third 
match of the tour, when we were one all. The 
century had gone up for us on our winning the 
toss, and my partner who had opened with me 
was still there. Both of us were on the top of 
our form, when I cut Trumble to Victor 
Trumper’s left at third man, calling at once in a 
loud voice ‘‘ No”’ to my partner, whom, to my 
horror, I saw pounding down the wicket as hard 
as he could leg it. In less time than it takes to 
tell I was off as hard as I could go for the far 
wicket, quite satisfied my partner must be out 
if I did not run, seeing there was no stopping 
him, with the fieldsman picking up a genuine 
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cut cleanly with the left hand. To my morti- 
fication Trumper’s lightning return hit the far 
wicket, for me to be run out six or seven yards. 
We lost that game by three wickets only, after 
losing Barnes in the Australians’ last innings. 

In spite of my being well in to all the bowl- 
ing, I have always felt that I did the only thing 
possible, for there was a much greater chance 
of the ball missing the wicket and not being 
gathered by the bowler cleanly, than if I had 
sent my partner back when he could not have 
pulled up, and it would have allowed far more 
time to the fieldsman to return the ball easily 
and with certainty for the bowler to collect. 


The Second Time. 


On the occasion of another Test at Mel- 
bourne, as I passed my partner between wickets, 
after he had driven the ball wide of the deep 
off-fieldsman, I said ‘‘ Coming two,’’ when it 
was always my practice to go all out with my 
head down, after turning at the wicket the 
striker had left. It was only when I had got 
half-way on the second run that I noticed my 
partner had sailed on long past the wicket after 


-his first run, when I at once slipped up ona wet 
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surface in turning, but picking myself up, I 
dashed back to be run out by inches only. It had 
appeared to an old International of Australia, 
who was writing on the game, that I had 
attempted too short a run, but when he saw that 
it was just beyond the half-way mark where I 
slipped up-in turning, and he knew that it was a 
near thing about the run out—although un- 
doubtedly out—he was satisfied that my partner 
was to blame for the throwing away of my wicket 
when I was confident we had the game won. 


Danger of Over-running the Wicket. 


In this case it was impossible for me to do 
anything but try and get back as fast as I could. 
My partner had no right to sail past the wicket 
after running one, because it was my call for the 
second run, which I would most certainly have 
made. Again, I was running to the wicket 
to which the ball was certain to be returned, 
and what danger there was I was taking. 

We lost by 80 runs a match I have 
always thought we must have won. Even if my 
partner had not heard me say I was ‘*‘ Coming 
two ”’ in passing him, he violated all the rules of 
running between wickets in running well past 
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the stumps when the out-field had not gatherec 
the ball, which he still had to cut off and pick 
up with the left hand. Here again I was going 
strong after losing some of my partners. 

These cases of run out are well worth con- 
sideration, the first being due to one of thos 
unfortunate mistakes that will happen, and the 
second to the fact that my partner had not beer 
in with me before and was not so conversant 
with my methods as others, and that he mis 
understood my ‘‘ Coming two ”’ 
the first run. 


as I passed or 


Partners Must be Considered. 


The cinema screen of one of the last Tesi 
matches shows the partner of Jack Hobbs 
who has just completed his 100, beckoning 
him to come for a single, to which Hobb: 
shakes his head, but his partner is seen stil 
trying to get him to make the run. This was : 
mistake on the part of Hobbs’s partner, who 
being a younger man, appeared not to realiz 
what the making of a century at his age means 
in all that heat too. 

Batsmen should learn the rules laid down fo 
successful running between wickets by heart 
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and even then there is a lot more to be learnt, 
in never failing to study all one’s varying 
partners, and in accommodating oneself to their 
methods. Some batsmen cannot tolerate any- 
thing in the shape of a quick run even if it is a 
comfortable run, and one must not overlook one’s 
partner’s wishes, unless he is losing valuable 
runs repeatedly that are influencing the result. 


When Singles Should be Run. 

Supposing you are in with a hard-driving 
batsman to the off, and the fieldsmen drop back 
six or seven yards for the purpose of being able 
to cover more ground when some of these drives 
wil be cut off. It is then up to you to run 
singles that require no great effort to run, for 
the purpose of preventing the off fieldsmen from 
dropping back far enough to cut off drives which 
would have resulted in four. 


G. L. Jessop at Cover. 

G. L. Jessop, who stood out by himself as an 
extra cover or cover point, would wisely trade 
on his great reputation as a fieldsman by fielding 
quite seven or eight yards deeper than anyone 
else, which enabled him to cut off drive after 
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drive that would have been impossible had he 
been occupying the normal position seven or 
eight yards nearer to the wicket. It was always 
our endeavour to try and bring him in closer, 
and we used to have some rare battles, to say 
nothing of scrambles to get in at times. His 
return was quicker than that of any other fields- 
man I ever played with or against, and he was 
the only opponent responsible for a grievous 
error of judgment on my part when running 
to him and thinking throughout the whole of my 
run I had a bit to spare. With one eye on him 
I was going not quite all out, but prepared for 
an extra effort if necessary ; at the very last, as 
his return was coming faster than I thought was 
possible, I went all out to get home, but had the 
ball hit the wicket it would have bealey me by 
two yards. 


When I Missed Jessop. 


Jessop’s greatness was more than exempli- 
fied, and on every occasion I captained England, 
and from the time he was first selected to play, 
I always said to my committee: ‘‘ Don’t take 
Jessop away from me.’’ It was the saddest day 
of my life on the field when I could not get the 
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committee to select him for the Manchester 
Test, which we lost by three runs. I had seen 
Trumper, Syd Gregory and Clem Hill in Aus- 
tralia in 1901-2 all risk their wickets to him and 
all underrate his lightning quickness, which he 
produced to such purpose in the following match 
after Manchester. On that occasion he threw 
Trumper out for a single-figure innings, saved 
innumerable runs, and then proceeded to hit up 
a wonderful century, which won us the match. 

Do my readers wonder that I am not greatly 
in favour of committees who are not in touch 
with the opposing players to the same extent as 
those who are constantly playing against them? 


Batsmen and Fielders. 


Batsmen should make a very close study of 
the fieldsmen against them and see that no one 
is out of his place to the extent that he is over- 
rating his own ability. Never allow anyone to 
field one inch deeper than he is entitled to do, 
but bring him into that position which prevents 
him from cutting off the true drive. If he then 
poaches ground, run singles to him and try to 
give the opposing captain something to think 
about in regard to how he is to place his men 
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to prevent singles and fours. The number of 
runs saved in a season owing to fieldsmen being 
allowed by the batsmen to field too deep, runs 
into thousands, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that Jessop at his best saved more than his 
batting average every innings he fielded. It is 
safe to say that a man like Jessop doubled his 
batting average by the runs he saved, not only 
by his quickness as a fieldsman, but owing to his 
rare gift of weighing up the batsmen and 
knowing exactly where to stand for each 
player against him: ten yards nearer for 
one player than for another, according to how 
accurately or otherwise he was weighed up by 


the batsmen against him. 


A Case of Short Runs. 


These may seem small points, but they have 
a very direct bearing on the result and are often 
overlooked by players as well as by spectators. 
There is a picture taken in our recent Tests 
played in ‘Australia of one of our best young 
cricketers playing a ball to Andrews at mid-off 
and going for far too short a run, the fieldsman 
cleve%y running so as to pick up with the right 
hand and throw the wicket down—bad tactics 
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on the part of the batsman, seeing that the 
wicket was a billiard table and he selected one 
of the finest ‘Australian fieldsmen to whom to 
run. ‘The batsman is seen to jump in the air 
as he jabs his bat into the ground in place of 
running it along the ground. 


Slovenly Running. 


Our running between wickets in first-class 
ericket to-day is very slovenly, for we see times 
without number the ball driven into the deep 
field, with the striker running most leisurely for 
one, when on every occasion, with two batsmen 
running smartly, there is always a second run in 
the event of the fieldsman not picking up clean. 
Would they run leisurely with the last man in 
and four runs wanted to win? Of course they 
wouldn’t; but in the middle of the game it is 
frequently done. We cannot afford to throw 
half a point away in any Test match, and J 
hope my young readers will always run the first 
run fast. 

Running Tactics. 

_ Backing up, or walking six feet down the 
wicket after the ball has left the bowler’s hand 
is essential if one is to defeat a smart fielding 
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side, seeing that the fewer yards one has to run 
to make a single must be all to the good. 

Another very important matter is to allow 
the good batsman to get all the bowling he can, 
when runs are wanted and a tail-ender is his 
partner. It is an exhilarating sight to see a 
good man stealing one off the last ball of the 
over to get the first ball of the next, and his 
partner should be very much alive to render all 
assistance possible, and when he receives the 
first ball of an over he should be on the qui 
vive to be off like a flash to give the man who 
is the telling force the next five if possible. 
Quite a good stand has been made for the last 
wicket whenever these tactics have been em- 
ployed with cleverness. 


Necessity of Good Fielding. 


Players who plod along, match after match, 
and who do not take a risk for a good man at 
the end of an innings, are not live men at all 
and not fit to play in International cricket. I 
have never known the Australians to miss spot- 
ting a weak fieldsman and showing him up in an 
unfavourable light; indeed, I have heard their 
batsmen just call quietly to each other the name 
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of the poor performer in the field, and off they 
have gone for the run. 

It is very disconcerting to the whole side 
and must have the effect of making things more 
difficult for the offending fieldsman, so don’t 
fail to practise fielding, catching, and throwing- 
in, to enable you to owe nothing when it is your 
turn to bat. Many very good batsmen have lost 
their place on the England side owing to their 
slowness in the field, which shows us that batting 
alone of a very high standard may not get one 
into the big place if there is anything seriously 
amiss with one’s fielding. 

I have purposely dwelt on the importance of 
running between the wickets well, as it is rather 
overlooked at times, and to run the best bat on 
the side out is not a pleasant experience. Watch 
the Australians running to an out-field who is 
not quick and something will be learnt. We 
have overlooked too often the very keen observa- 
tions of our friends from over the seas, and we 
have at times fallen into the mistake of not 
crediting our opponents with knowing the true 
value of our men rather more so than is agree- 
able. There is a very big gap between County 
and Test cricket, and we should remember that, 
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as the Australians have had the knack of remind- 
ing us of it on several of their visits. 


What Not to Do. 


A few golden rules, which are observed by all 
the greatest batsmen, in regard to what not to 
do, are perhaps not out of place before ending 
these remarks on batting. A high-class batsman 
is never seen to hit against the break in all 
his driving; hit with it but never against it, 
for the slightest kick of the ball will assuredly 
cause a catch to be given. lLeg-break bowlers 
of slow pace are very tempting to a batsman 
to hit to the on-side, but it is suicide, and here 
is an example of it. 


How I Found a Bowler. 


Lancashire 2nd XI were not so long ago 
playing Yorkshire 2nd XI, when I was captain- 
ing the former. A leg-break bowler of good 
length had attracted my attention at the nets, 
and after the first week’s practice one of the 
Lancashire Committee asked me if I had seen 
anyone amongst the ground staff that could 
bowl. I mentioned the man who had pleased 
me at practice, but I was at once told that he 
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was not a bowler but a batsman and that he had 
been on the ground staff nine years. So sure 
were the committee that I was mistaken about 
him that they would not give him to me for the 
match, and only after I had got the chairman to 
take responsibility was he, unknown to the 
other members of the committee, played in the 
game. 

He told me how he had been in the habit of 
placing his fieldsmen, one of whom was always in 
position for a deep mid-wicket hit. I then ex- 
plained to him that his length was too good for 
him to be hit round there with impunity, that a 
high-class batsman would never attempt to do 
so, and that I would like him to leave that 
position open, in fact to tempt our opponents 
to hit there. This he agreed to try. 

Now the first man in was the Yorkshire 
understudy to Dolphin, and a fine wicket-keeper 
he was too, as well as a fearless hitter, seeing how 
he set about this slow leg-breaker, hitting him 
with relish to the open position in the direction 
of mid-wicket, times without number, to such 
purpose that he had scored half a century before 
making a mistake. 

Now in spite of this onslaught the dan- 
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gerous position was never closed by placing a 
man there, and the leg-breaker never once 
asked to have it closed, but stuck to his task, 
unruffled by the successful start of his oppon- 
ents. He finally captured seven wickets at a 
very small cost by bowling nothing but leg- 
breaks, which most of his opponents attempted 
to hit round to deep mid-wicket against the 
break. 

Two of our committee saw the performance 
and admitted gladly that this bowler had done 
very well. ‘* Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and he will do 
exactly the same in the second innings’’; and 
so he did, obtaining a further six or seven 
wickets, which enabled us to win by an innings. 
He caused more than half the batsmen to make 
the mistake of hitting against the break and 
going for the open position. My knowledge of 
batting told me these 2nd XI players would not 
be able to do what England batsmen would not 
attempt. 

Later no less a person than the redoubtable 
Charlie Macartney said to me, ‘‘ This is a fine 
bowler you have brought out,’’ indicating the 
same leg-break bowler whom the M.C.C. 
allowed me to take out to Australia three years 
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ago, and who had no success as a bowler even 
in club and ground matches at home. There is 
no more enterprising batsman in the world than 
Macartney, who is more daring than anyone I 
know to-day, but he never once attempted to 
hit this bowler round on the bounce. My man 
bowled well enough against Australian and New 
Zealand players to be offered a remunerative 
engagement by the Wellington C.C. in New 
Zealand and by the South Australia C.C. in 
Adelaide. It was nine years before he got 
this start as a bowler, by finding a team of 
players who attempted to hit him against the 
spin, and he got this chance for Lancashire 
2nd against Yorkshire 2nd. 

After this success his father told me that he 
always thought Harry, who is the bowler in this 
story, as good as Dick, which son represented 
England in Australia last winter—Tyldesley by 
name. 

I have seen bowlers taken off at once because 
they have been hit for two fours, when the 
batsman has been risking all and when he would 
have been a certain wicket to the bowler who 
was taken off. 
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How to Deal With Off Balls. 


Another good rule is never to run out to 
drive a ball that has any length at all about it 
outside the off stump, for it has only to go away 
ever so little with the arm, or if it is a leg-break, 
for the batsman to be caught on the off-side. The 
straight ball is the safest always, although it used 
to be considered wrong to hit the straight ball. 

The greatest care is necessary when going 
_ down the wicket to the left-hand bowler, seeing 
that his natural spin breaks from leg to off 
wicket, making the miss-hit far more likely if 
the ball is pitched just wide rather than straight 
on the wicket. 


To Play the Swerving Ball. 


A class batsman is seldom if éver seen play- 
ing forwardsto the ball that swings in to him, 
as bowled by such as Hirst and others, at the 
beginning of an innings, when mych more 
swerve can be _produced with the go: on the 
ball. One is even justified in playing back to 
the half-volley for the purpose of turning it to 
leg, but this applies only to a bowler of very 
pronounced ‘swerve. It is different in playing 
ae “ie 25"536 ; 
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orward to the ball swinging away, because the 
atsman can drop his wrists and continue his 
orward stroke to miss the ball on purpose when 
e finds it is sure to miss the off stump. 


Forward Play. 


Some batsmen make a point of never play- 
ng forward on a slow wicket, and it certainly 
s good strategy to try and force the batsman 
o play forward under these conditions. Play 
ack or hit on the soft wicket is good advice, 
ut some play awkward lengths, even on a slow 
vicket, quite well enough to prevent a mistake 
m their part, generally by playing a slower 
troke at the ball. 

There is an excellent way of extricating 
neself from the awkward position created by 
laying forward too soon, to find the ball not 
here when the stroke is well-nigh finished. 
nstead of going on with the forward stroke, 
top it when it is half completed by raising 
neself to full height, holding the bat perfectly 
traight the while the batsman is drawing him- 
elf up, when the left leg will of its own accord 
ome back to the right leg, when the ball will 
it the bat and fall dead; this is commonly 
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known as ‘‘ the half cock stroke,’’ and in the 
old days as the ‘‘ half hit.”’ 

This rather encourages one to think it is 
much safer to play forward too much than too 
little. On the hard, true wicket it is safe to 
say the batsman can play forward to anything; 
but on the soft wicket I do believe in the maxim 
of ‘‘ Play back or hit.’’ 


Some Final ‘“ Nevers.” 


Never cease to watch carefully the erratic 
bowler who can bowl as good a ball as anyone 
at times, no matter how quickly or easily the 
runs are coming from him. 

Never play with a bat too heavy, for the 
batsman is certain to be late with several of his 
strokes. 

Never play for yourself, but consider the 
other ten members of your side. 

Never play without due regard to the clock 
which ticks the minutes off. - 

Never handicap your bowlers out of all 
chance of winning the game, by allowing them 
little more than half the time your batsmen 
have been occupying the crease. : 
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